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THROUGH A ROCKY GATE-WAY: A SKETCH 
OF LEBANON. 


BY GEORGE H. MOSES, 


WEEPING around the base of a hill, 
skirting the shores of a beautiful lake, 
and plunging at last through a rocky 


gate-way, one enters Lebanon from the 






J south-east by rail. Not so came the first 
who settled this fair land. Their route was 

from the south to be sure, but no mountain, 
no lake, no rocky gate-way, marks their approach. 
They entered through the wide-opened mouth of the valley of the 
Mascoma, which extends from one gate-way to the other. The 
other gate-way was unknown to them, for it was not opened until 
1847, when the railroad reached the town; while their first visit 
occurred in 1761, the requisite legal authority having been granted 
on July 4 of that year. 

In 1758, William Dana, a Connecticut soldier, participated in 
the Siege of Louisburg, and shared the triumph of its capture. 
Hastening home from the war, with three companies, he had cut 
across Maine to the Connecticut river, a convenient highway for 
their journey, and in passing through the region now comprehended 
by Lebanon they were seized with a desire to possess it, and on 
their return home were gratified by a royal grant of a township, six 
miles square, named Lebanon in honor of their Connecticut home. 

The journey hither was no doubt tiresome, performed as it was 
for the most part on ox-sleds. But the sturdy Congregationalists 
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were moved by no accidents of field or flood, and pushed on. 
Four men, only, remained in the town during the winter of 1763, 
but in five years the population numbered 162. 

The settlement, or at any rate the granting, of Lebanon, was at 
one with many another similar action at the same time. The 
charter was hedged about with the usual conditions: The gover- 
nor, the church, the first minister, and the schools were provided 
for; the royal navy had claim to all the largest timber ; the gover- 
nor’s favorites were not forgotten in the distribution of awards; 
and the usual rental of one ear of Indian corn was demanded. 
In short, Lebanon was a “ New Hampshire Grant.” 

The centre of population in the new township was curiously 
migratory. The Mascoma river flows through the community 
from north-east to south-west, roughly speaking, discharging into 
the Connecticut in the south-western portion of the town. On the 
banks of the Mascoma, not far from this point of confluence, the 
first settlers took up their abode, and the first mill was erected, 
the farmhouses being more on the highlands than in the valley 
itself. From this point to the very source of the Mascoma itself 
went fickle enterprise with its attendant population, passing by 
where is now the village of Lebanon, and East Lebanon was the 


1 From a photograph by Col. F. C. Churchill. 
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budding metropolis of this sisterhood of communities. But, like 
its predecessor, this community finally succumbed, and midway 
between the source and mouth of the Mascoma sprang up what is 
now the village of Lebanon, grouped about the numerous water- 
power privileges which diversify the stream’s four miles of length. 

It must not be supposed that this checker-board movement of 
business evidences any lack of foresight on the part of the gran- 
tees. On the contrary, it emphasizes their wisdom, for where 
now the village stands was then a swamp, miasmatic and danger- 
ous, and their experiences in malarious Connecticut were doubt- 
less sufficiently bright in their memory to lead them to shun the 
lowlands. 

It was the water-power at the outlet of the lake that led the 
settlers there, and around it grew up the East Village, at one time 
the centre of activity for a large community. Here were the first 
mills of commercial importance, erected by Col. Elisha Payne, 
who was enticed here from the neighboring town of Cardigan (now 
Orange) by the offer of the mill-privilege and a large tract of land 
without charge. 

This Colonel Payne was the most commanding figure of his 
generation. Like nearly all the rest of the settlers hereabouts, he 
was from Connecticut, where he had graduated from Yale, had 


become an attorney, had sat in the general court, was a justice of 
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the peace for his county, and had attained great influence. He 
came to Cardigan in 1775, and in August of the same year was 


made lieutenant-colonel of militia, and commanded a company in 


an expedition against Ticonderoga. In January, 1776, he was 
made a justice of the supreme court, and there followed, succes 
sively, appointments as register of probate and justice of the 
court of common pleas. The honors thus showered upon him 
were not all accepted, and his superabundant energy led him from 
the camp and the forum to other deeds. He was a lay preacher 
in the early days of his town; he built and owned the first grist- 
mill in Cardigan; “ Paddleford’s mills,” for a long time the only 
place of business in Enfield, were built by him; and in the con- 
struction of Dartmouth Hall at Hanover he completed successfully 
the work which had already embarrassed one contractor. 

It was in 1780 that he first was enticed to Lebanon. At that 
time he was in the very thick of what has become known as “ the 
Vermont controversy,” and shared with Prof. Bezaleel Woodward 
of Dartmouth college the responsibilities of leadership. Of this 
incident it is not my purpose to speak of Payne’s part in it—his 
representation of his town in all the conventions which led to the 
union with Vermont, his seat in the Vermont legislature, his posi- 
tion as chief-justice, lieutenant-governor, and major-general of the 
militia for that state, his “Defence of the New Hampshire 
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Grants,” his attempts to form the state of “ New Connecticut,” 
his acquiescence to the authority of New Hampshire, and his par- 
ticipation in the legislative councils of that state—of all these I 


must be silent as well. They belong to a more extended narra- 


tive than mine. Yet it is mine to say that in all these Payne was 
undeniably honest,—with his associates and himself—and that his 


honors were merited by his great abilities and by his patriotism. 


This controversy occurred at an unfortunate juncture, for dur- 
ing almost its entire period the colonies were engaged in a strug- 
gle for their liberty. Yet the lesser conflict in nowise interfered 
with the greater. Though disregarding New Hampshire’s calls 
for troops, Lebanon was not inactive. The Vermont ranks were 
plentifully sprinkled with Lebanon men, but more frequently the 
town raised, armed, equipped, and supported its own troops. The 
roads were patrolled, and every traveller was halted and examined. 
At different crises in the Revolution almost every able-bodied 
man of the town was to be found among his country’s defenders. 
All this entailed a great cost, which the town willingly defrayed ; 
yet when the authority of New Hampshire was finally reéstab- 
lished, the arrears of state assessment, to the amount of a thou- 
sand pounds or more, were promptly paid. 

Among the occasions calling for all of Lebanon’s available force 
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was the burning of Royalton, Vt., by the Indians, in 1780. The 
news of the outrage was brought here by Phinehas Parkhurst, who 
had been courting over night, and was returning home in the 
early morning, when he perceived the attack. He saved his sweet- 
heart and her family, and warned his father before he was dis- 
covered by the Indians. As he was attempting his escape he was 
shot in the back, the ball passing through his body and lodging 
in the skin in front. Holding the missile in place with his fin- 
gers, the plucky young man rode down the river, alarming the 
people as far as Lebanon, where he had his wound dressed. 
According to one authority he was so much interested in the sur- 
geon’s procedure that he determined to study medicine himself. 
According to another, the wound unfitted him for a farmer's life, 
and he chose that of a physician. Be that as it may, the fact is 
that he became a doctor and practised in Lebanon, where he be- 
came a prominent personage, with great influence, and no small 
fortune. Aside from his practice, he indulged a hobby. Like Col- 
onel Mulberry Sellers, he saw millions in mules, and devoted him- 


self to breeding the contrary creatures. This portion of his career 
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is better known to the people of Lebanon to-day than is his hero- 
ism. Probably this is due to the fact that in the Soldiers’ Memo- 
rial building hangs a painted fire-board from some old-time mansion, 
whereon, with wondrous fore-shortening, and with drawing awry, 
is depicted Dr. Parkhurst surrounded by his mules; while no 
memorial to his bravery exists, unless it be in a street of the vil- 
lage bearing his name. 

It must not be concluded from my hasty summary that Leba- 
non’s course in the Vermont controversy was marked by unanimity. 
By no means. A substantial minority clung to New Hampshire 
throughout the entire contest, and with protest, petition, and 
memorial set forth to the New Hampshire legislature their loyalty, 
and their chagrin and annoyance because of Vermont’s interfer- 
ence. 

Particularly was this party opposed to the incorporation of the 
town of Dresden, which Dartmouth college, or, at any rate, Pro- 
fessor Woodward, was especially anxious to bring about. Through 
Gideon Tiffan, who signs himself “in behalf of Signors a ganst 
in copration of Dresden,” the New Hampshire legislature was 
addressed with reference to the proposed action. What Mr. 
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Tiffan lacked in learning he made up in zeal, and his effort is well 
deserving of being brought to the attention of this generation. 
His letter was addressed “ To the speaker of the house of Repre- 


sentatives of the State of New Hampshire Now Seting att Con- 
cord,” and was as follows: 


Str: Should thare be any moshon on thursday Nex to See if thea 
Sembly will in Corperate in to a Destinct town a Sarting tract of Land 
lying on Conotocut River so called being part of Hanover and part of 
Lebanon by the name of Drisdon I Beg Sir—you would informe the 
Honorobel house that thare is a potishon or praor to Sd house not to 
Encoperate in to a Destinct town the Lands potishond for last seting of 
a Sembly those that signed a Ganst incorporation owne more than one 
half the ratabol land Contand in the potishon for incorperation you sir 
and the house in General are Sensobol the Coledg Lands and Ofosors of 
Coledge are not taxt Sir thare is not much if any more one hundred and 
seventy acors under Emprovement taxabol lands in Sd tract potishond 
for inCorperation Sir we heare thare was an order of Cort upon thare 
Potishon that the matter should be heard and Reson shone if any why it 
should not be in Coperated and that the order of Cort should be pub- 
leshed in the publick papers we have no knowledg of the orders being 
Complyd with Sir; the Reson of my trougbling you with this letter was, 
I was Desired to a tend Cort and see that the potishonors protest a ganst 
in Corperation was lade be fore the honorabel house when I Sat out bet- 
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ter than a fortenate a Go from home Expected to a Returnd home time 
anough to a ben Down by the Day and left the Potishon with the Sign- 
ors being wethor bound find I Cant Comply with thare requst I feare 
they will have opertunity to send thare potishon on with thare reasons 
why thay would wish not to be in Coperated in to a Distinct town— 

Sir, tho you are a Stranger to me the stashon or place you stand in is 
Sofishont Evidence to me that you are Gentelman of Vorasoty and must 
feale for Every Injured Sufforer in the State in which assembly that you 
are the Speaker of that Body that we under God have no whare Els to 
look for help in matters of this nature 


Sir—if you think that we are not too poore to be Notest having but 


small interest Liabal to pay what Ever is put upon us without ever hav- 
ing a Voice in Representation Liabol to make and mend the Rodes threw 
all the Coledg land with out thare help which Rods are Verey bad and 
the few and poor inhabatonc will be oblige to make and mend or Suffer 
the penalty of Law for Not Doing it that you will att least Continue oure 
trial or delay incorporating said town until the Next Seshon, att which 
time Hanover and Lebanon will be represented as thay are not Know as 
thay Consider it— 
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if a Sembly under the Consideration that we Cant by Reson of the rods 
being bloct and Som other matters that the house ought to Know upon 
oure trial that cant be said before the a Sembly this Seshon if thay in 
thare wisdom would Give us a heare ing att the nex Seting we would 
think oure Selvs in Duty bound to pray 


About coincident with the settlement of the Vermont contro- 
versy the community began to be agitated by another strife, quite 
as engrossing if not as important. This later controversy grew 
out of the location of a meeting-house, an issue upon which the 
east and west portions of the town divided, an issue which was 
kept alive for several years, out of which grew one of the two 
mobs which the town has known, and which was settled finally by 
the town receiving a few acres as a common, provided the house 
be erected in the midst. 

During the progress of this dispute over the location of the 
meeting-house, the town sought to settle the matter by calcula- 
tion, and voted “that a committee of disinterested persons should 
be chosen to determine a central spot for a meeting-house; which 
committee should consider the travel as it respects quality and 
quantity, and actually measure to find the same, and say in justice 
where it ought to be erected, upon consideration of every circum- 
stance of the present and future inhabitants of the town.” 

That committee made a most curious report. “In the first 
place,” say they, “we calculated the soul travel to the new-meet- 
ing-house; and secondly to the mouth of the lane between Mr. 
James Jones and Mr. Nathaniel Storrs; and found that there was 
215 miles and 29 rods less soul travel to said lane than tothe new 
meeting-house. Likewise we found the land travel to the afore- 
said spots to be 37 miles and 246 rods less travel to the new 
meeting-house, reckoning one travel from each habitable one hun- 
dred acre lot. Likewise we found it to be 52 miles and 303 rods 
more land travel to the Peck’s than to the new meeting-house.” 
“Land travel” and “soul travel” are beyond my comprehension. 

The building thus erected was used as town-house and meeting- 
house until 1819, when the Toleration act was passed and the use 
of the building was withdrawn exclusively from the Congrega- 
tionalists and was apportioned among other denominations ac- 
cording to their numerical strength. At this time “the church,” 
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as a devoted writer styles the Congregational body, was entitled 
to but fourteen Sundays out of the year, and the Universalists 
were allowed twelve. On one occasion Priest Potter, the first 
minister, was approached by one of his hearers at the close of the 
service with the remark, “ Mr. Potter, you preached a good Uni- 
versalist sermon to-day.” 

“Ah, indeed!” answered the quick-witted divine, “if that is the 
case, we will let this pass as one of their days for occupying the 
house !”’ 

Many anecdotes of Priest Potter still remain. In many respects 
he was a remarkable man. His ministry in Lebanon lasted forty- 
five years. His ordination took place in the open air, beneath a 
spreading elm on the banks of the Connecticut, and at the close 
of the ceremony the young pastor solemnly addressed his flock, 
exhorting them to refrain from celebrating the event with a dance, 
or any other vain amusement, as was customary. This man’s 
Christianity was of a muscular variety. He stood over six feet in 
height and was a man of great strength, being known to mow 
for half a day without whetting his scythe, yet holding his own 
in the swath. 

During the Revolution he served as chaplain to one of the New 
Hampshire regiments, and was out with Gates in his campaign 
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against Burgoyne. Before the decisive battle in that campaign, 
the young chaplain, bare-headed, unattended, rode out before the 
army and besought God to give the victory to the right. 

On another occasion he was walking through the camp, and 
saw two men trying to place a cannon on its carriage. Pushing 
the two men aside, he seized the piece by the trunnion and placed 
it in position. One of the men commented with an oath on the 
feat of strength. Learning that it was a chaplain who had as- 
sisted him, , . the offender 
hastened af- —~ ter the cler- 
gyman, and, hat in hand, 


craved par- don for his 





breach of lan- “a ‘Sa guage. In 
1850 the meeting- 
house, which had been the 
cause of so much conten- 
tion, was re- moved from 
the common to a point 
just across the road, 
where it was remodelled 
and devoted exclusively to 
lic hall. Its 


still given 


use as a pub- 
former site is 
over fora common, and 
ate the vil- 
While the 
troversy, the 


from it radi- 
lage streets. 


Vermont con- 





creation of the town of 


Tue First Meetine-Hovse. 


Dresden, and the location 
of proposed meeting-houses occupied the public attention, the 
private mind was turned toward other matters, and under its 
direction the town was making the most of its resources. From 
its vantage-point at East Lebanon, where Colonel Payne’s fulling 
mills were established, manufacturing crept down the stream and 
various enterprises sprung up. ‘The fair intervales of the Connec- 
ticut, and the not less attractive slopes and the hill-tops, were 
winning renown for their fertility. 

Dartmouth college had been planted near by, its founder and 
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the settlers of Lebanon being sprung from the same stock and emi- 
grants from the same Connecticut town. The fourth New Hamp- 
shire turnpike stretched its broad course to this town, and here 
terminated. And finally the railroad came here, and Lebanon 
stood forth among the most prominent of the towns of the state. 
The extension of the railroad to Lebanon was duly celebrated, 
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and the presiding officer of the day, in his opening address, an- 
nounced his belief that “ Lebanon was bound to be an abominable 
big place.” The faith of this enterprising merchant of the ’40s 
has never been lost from among Lebanon business men. Per- 
haps it is to this more than to any other cause that the community 
owes its prosperity. There is to-day an almost unreasonable faith 
among Lebanon people as to the possibilities of their town, and 
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they are always ready to lend a hand in another new enterprise, 
to capitalize another mill, to develop another water-power, to 
erect another building. 

It is for this reason that Lebanon has never receded from her 
position in the front rank of New Hampshire towns, and though 
the prophecy of that inspired orator who preceded Daniel Web- 
ster, when the railroad was opened, may not yet have been ful- 
filled, there is no occasion for regret. Lebanon is not abominably 
big, but it is undeniably busy. From out of its many factories 
come flannels and farm machinery, watch-keys and woollen goods, 


knit fabrics and overalls, or- 
gans, furniture, staircasings, 


and shirts. All these the Mas- 


coma valley produces, and 


far over to the west, on the 


very extremity of the town bor- 


ders, which by curious enact- 
ment reach the west bank of 
the Connecti- cut river, at Ol- 
cott falls, is a magnificent 


power devoted to the manufac- 





ture of wood | pulp, the mills 





themselves be- ing partly loca- 


ted in Vermont. : It must not for 
a moment be supposed that 
Lebanon is a manufacturing 
. Rev. C. A. Downs. P 
community to the exclusion of 


the agricultural interests. Better farms are nowhere found than 
here. The broad intervales of the Connecticut, the sunny swales 
along Mascoma’s shores, and the hill-tops rising from the water- 
courses, are dotted with fine farms. In one respect Lebanon 
agriculture deserves especial notice: It was Deacon Elisha Tick- 
nor, of this town, who first made this community acquainted with 
the virtues of the merino sheep. 

What this town owes to its business men it can never fully 
estimate. They are the parties responsible for its growth, its wealth, 
its enterprise. And the strangest of all things in this connection is 
that of them all, bankers, editors, manufacturers, and merchants, 
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almost none of them are natives of the town. The natives of the 
town have been raised, it seems, almost exclusively for export, 
and among Lebanon’s contribution to the sum of mankind are sev- 
eral notable figures. <A fleeting enumeration brings to mind 
Major Willis Bliss, adjutant and private secretary to Zachary Tay- 
lor; Colonel Benton, U. S. A., a distinguished ordnance officer 
and author; Colonel H. L. Kendrick, soldier and instructor; 
another of the same name who won renown as a college professor 
in the West; Ira Young, mathematician; Aaron H. Cragin, con- 
eressman and United States senator: R. B. Kimball, author: and 
others, who, as bankers, railroad managers, hotel keepers, doctors 
of divinity, school teachers, or business men, are forging forward 
in the world’s work. 

Such a place as this is naturally equipped with all that a 
modern town demands. Its bank was founded in 1828, and has 
weathered every storm. From its humble roof, raised to shelter 
it in its childhood, the institution is about removing to more 
handsome and commodious quarters, now building. The town 
park, or common, has existed for more than a century. Its 
churches are seven in number and are comfortable and substan- 
tial. Its schools are admirable. It has the inevitable water- 


works and the indispensable electric light plant. Its town library 
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is all that need be desired, and is housed in the Soldiers’ Memorial 
building, which was the first structure of the kind to be erected in 
the state. For all this there is lacking the complement. The 
history of this lovely old town has never been prepared, or rather 
has not been published; but in the hands of the Rev. Charles A. 
Downs is the material for such a work, much of it now ready 
for the press. This work will be eagerly welcomed. Its author 
for twenty-five years was pastor of the Congregational church in 
Lebanon, and has brought to his work a love of historical 
research, a discriminating mind, a scholarly style, and an advan- 
tage of matter at first hand which ensure an enduring and lasting 
production. To that writer must be transmitted the duty of 
recounting all that others have omitted to touch upon. Upon 
that work shall I depend for a dissertation on “soul travel” and 
“land travel”; and surely it will contain some explanation of the 
fact that the town records make no mention of the War of 1812. 

To the writer of that work I must here express my thanks for 
the many favors accorded me during the preparation of this arti- 
cle. If error has crept in, it is not his. 
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The press of Lebanon is represented now, as for forty years, by 


The Granite State Free Press, one of the best of country weeklies. 


Its editor, through all its years, is the Hon. E. H. Cheney, now in 
the diplomatic service as United States consul at Matanzas, Cuba. 
During his absence his son, Harry M. Cheney, occupies the edi- 
torial chair, himself a not less vigorous and conscientious writer 
than his father. 

In such a town as this the local flavor was very pronounced. I 
speak in the past tense because, with the growth of manufacturing 
and an increase of population, there is a tendency to uniformity. 
Under such conditions the type changes, and the mental charac- 
teristics of a place become monotonous, running to this or that 
idea, just as all the dresses of a season are adorned with derthes 
or bretelles. Hence I say the local flavor was pronounced. It is 
by no means gone yet, but the number of those old worthies who 
hunted foxes and trained in the militia and went to the Hanover 
Commencement together is growing less. The jury which used 
to gather nightly in the stable office and settle the fate of real 
culprits and of suspects, and which passed upon questions of 
national and personal import, traversing the line of human activity 
in their scrutiny—that assemblage has dwindled to a membership 
of one. I sought him out. A kindlier welcome I never received, 
but of what I wanted I got nothing. A morbid interest was 
aroused by his story of the only murder the town ever had, at 
which the old man was the first arrival after the crime; but it was 
from others that I learned of the days of old. 

It was another who told me of that eccentric old gentleman 
who briefly addressed the town-meeting when it was about to vote 
on the question, Reso/ved, That only God is great. 

“Mr. Moderator,” exclaimed the speaker, “I move to amend 
by striking out the word ‘only’. I claim to be some punkins 
myself.” 

It was still another who recalled the tavern-keeper at East 
Lebanon, an unlettered man, who carried his grocer’s bill home 
for study. 

“Wife,” he said, “ what’s all this ‘ditto’ you ’ve been buying? 
This bill is full of charges for it. What have you done with it?” 

His wife disclaimed all knowledge of the commodity, and away 
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posted the irate boniface to his grocer. On learning that “ ditto”’ 
meant “the same,” he returned home, somewhat crestfallen. 

“Did you find out what ‘ditto’ meant?” asked his wife. 

“Yes,” he answered, “It means that I’ m a —— fool, and 
you ’re ditto.” 

It was from another source, too, that I learned of the punc- 
tilious bank president and equally punctilious cashier, each of 
whom was sure that the other’s eyesight was failing. 

“* Squire Kimball,” said the cashier one day, as he noticed his 
chief eyeing a letter held at arm’s length. “’Squire Kimball, you 
ought to get some glasses.” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Kendrick,” was the testy reply, “I can see as 
well as I ever could.” 

Shortly af- 


ter the pres- 





ident observ- 
















ed the cash- 
ier focusing 


a check at 
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Revenge is 
sweet. 
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“you ought to get some glasses.” “Nonsense, Squire Kimball, 
I can see as well as I ever could.” 

“Mr. Kendrick,” said the president, returning to the charge, 
“you ought to get some glasses or a pair of tongs.” 

Here, for want of a better place, I must speak of Henry R. 
Campbell, who once made Lebanon his home. Campbell was a 
celebrated bridge-contractor, and to him is due the invention of 
the locomotive connecting-rod, an important feature in the Ameri- 
can type of machine. He came to Lebanon during his work in con- 
nection with the building of the Northern railroad and lived here for 
several years. He took a lively interest in the town, especially in 
the schools, and on one occasion wanted some improvements made 
in the school-house. The district refusing to comply, he offered to 
make the changes at his own charge, and the district voted not to 
accept the gift. This so angered the generous inventor that he 
withdrew his children from the schools and sent them to a tutor. 
His memory in Lebanon is kept alive by a street named for him, 
a tardy honor granted only within the last few years, and then at 
private request rather than as a public recognition. 

In speaking of the schools, it is worthy of remark that Mr. 
Campbell’s bounty was directed toward the Lebanon Liberal 
Institute, since given way to the high school. This Liberal Insti- 
tute was rather a remarkable school in some respects. It was sup- 
ported in various ways, and its only bequest came from Frank- 
lin lodge, F. & A. Masons, which, succumbing in 1836 to the 
anti-Masonic furore, turned over its funds, amounting to several 
hundred dollars, to the school. 

This lodge, by the way, has an interesting history. It was 
instituted in Hanover in 1796, and numbered Eleazer and James 


Wheelock among its first members, the latter being the first mas- 


ter. In 1817, the lodge was removed to Lebanon, and went into 
quiescence in 1836. In 1854 it was revived, and is now the sec- 


ond in seniority of all the lodges of the state, and looking forward 
with eagerness to its centennial celebration, when the Hon. Albert 
Stillman Batchellor is to deliver the oration. 

In this sketch there have been noted the outlines of the story 
of this town which is accessible through a rocky gate-way. Much 


that I might have said has been forbidden by the scope of these 
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papers. My purpose is fully accomplished if I have conveyed, 
even faintly, some idea of this fair and fruitful spot, this land of 
valleys and intervales, this home of fair women and industrious 
men. 





HIGH ScHOOL. 


A NEW ENGLAND WOMAN. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D. D., LL. D., 
President of Howard University. 


There is an element of heroism in all genuine New England 
life. Every child born there comes into the world with an idea 
that God has something for him or her to do. If it is not an 
innate idea, parents, or teachers, or ministers succeed in awaken- 
ing it. The heroism may be expended in the reduction to lines 
of beauty and meadows of productiveness of a rocky or swampy 
farm; or in the care of infirm parents or orphan children; or it 
may be the silent heroism of converting a gnarly nature into one 
submissive to the law of love as it is in Christ Jesus. 

Melinda Rankin, the first Protestant missionary to Mexico, was 
born in Littleton, N. H., March 21, 1811. Her father was Gen. 


David Rankin, who owned mills there on a brook still called by 
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his name, and her grandparents, James Rankin, and Margaret 
Wetherspoon, his wife, the first of the name in New England, who 
came to this country from Glasgow with one daughter and sons, 
and settled first in Thornton and then in Littleton, the year the 
British blockaded Boston harbor, the vessel in which they came 
landing at Salem. ‘The records of the town of Littleton show 
how large and important a place the family filled in its first set- 
tlement and civilization, in both civil and religious spheres. 

\bout 1840, Gen. David Rankin having lost his property, 
Melinda and her two sisters determined to go West and earn 
money by school teaching to re- 
build his family fortunes. This 
they successfully accomplished, 
purchasing a farm, 
last days full of 


befitting to old 


and making his 
rest and peace so 
age. The other 
sisters were in due time favor- 
ably and happily married, while 
Melinda contin- ued the work of 
teaching. When the Mexican war 
closed, she was in Mississippi. Such 
accounts of the benighted condi- 
tion of Mexico came to her 


through returning officers and_ sol- 





diers that she thought it {her 
duty, single-hand- Matinpa anus. ed and alone, to 


go to that country as a missionary. She was not a demonstrative 
woman, but a woman of great determination and force of char- 
acter. In her early days of girlhood she used to say to the wife 
of her cousin, Rev. Andrew Rankin—my own honored and sainted 
mother—that she wished she had been a man so she could preach 
the gospel as he did. And now it seemed to her prayerful and 
teachable spirit that perhaps God would open the way. She first 
made several unsuccessful appeals to missionary societies to see 
if they would send her. Then, without any detailed plan, she 
determined to go herself. 

Taking a steamer at Vicksburg, she went down the Mississippi, 
as little knowing whither she went as did Abraham of old, only that 
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God’s voice was calling her to Mexico. This was in May, 1847. 
On the steamer was a gentleman seeking a lady teacher for the 
female academy at Huntsville, Texas. As she knew the unset 
tled condition of Mexico would preclude any immediate entrance 
on that field, she accepted his position, and remained there until 
1852. Then she felt she must fulfil her earlier vow. She had 


determined on Brownsville, a town sixty miles up the Rio Grande 





and directly opposite Matamoras, Mexico, as her first strategic 
point. There she began a school for Mexican girls, which im 
mediately prospered, employing it also as a means of circulating 
the Bible in Mexico. Just at that juncture several priests and 
nuns from France appeared at Brownsville for the purpose of 
erecting a convent. Miss Rankin determined to visit the East, 
and secure funds to build a building for her own uses. She felt 
that a Protestant seminary must be erected at that point. At 
New Orleans she was admonished that the undertaking was not 
becoming a lady. This was in a business house. Another gen- 
tleman in the same city, however, told her it was a woman’s 
proper calling,—nothing more so. From New Orleans she went 
to Louisville, Ky., from there to Philadelphia where she obtained 
$500, and then went to Boston to secure a similar amount. This 
success made her confident that the seminary would be built, and 
so she continued till the needed amount was raised. 

Fourteen months later, when Miss Rankin returned to Browns- 
ville, the convent had been erected and many of her former schol- 
ars were in it. Nothing daunted, she contracted for her new 
seminary, and opened school in some hired rooms, where, at the 
end of the second month, all her old pupils were back and several 
new ones also. She taught English, which the Mexican parents 
wanted their children to learn. In the Foreign Christian Union 
of 1855 Miss Rankin made an appeal for a colporteur. No suit- 
able person could be found, and she put an assistant into her 
school, and began herself the work of colporteur and Bible reader 
as representative of that Union. Then commenced bitter per- 
secution; but the sudden death of the “Father Superior”? who 
had been the chief instigator, in a gale on the gulf of Mexico, put 
an end to it. 


: 
In 1857 came a revolution for religious freedom in Mexico, 
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under Juarez, which succeeded. At that time there was a great 
demand for all Protestant books, which Miss Rankin was only too 
eager to supply. In 1859, during the prevalence of the yellow- 


fever, Miss Rankin was attacked by the disease, and kindly nursed 
by a Mexican woman at the urgent request of her grandchildren, 
two of the former’s pupils. Then the notorious Cortinas with sixty 
Mexicans, made a raid on Brownsville, and proclaimed death to all 
\mericans. In 1860, at Miss Rankin’s request, the American Bi- 
ble society appointed an agent for Mexico. In 1861 the first two 
converts from Romanism at Brownsville were received into a 
Protestant church. In September, 1862, Miss Rankin was com- 
manded by a Presbyterian minister to give up the keys to her 
seminary to him, because she “was not in sympathy with the 
Southern Confederacy, and was in communication with a country 
called the United States.” Until she saw he intended to eject 
her by force, Miss Rankin remained, and then repaired across the 
river to Matamoras. She remained in that city teaching till 1863, 
when, owing to the disturbed state of civil affairs, she determined 
to get within the Federal lines, which she did at New Orleans. 
There she remained for the time, doing work in the hospitals, 
soliciting donations of delicacies from the citizens. This was be- 
fore the work of the Christian Commission. These gifts Miss 
Rankin and her nieces personally distributed. They found among 
the wounded one soldier from Littleton, her native town—-a great 
joy and surprise to them all. 

In the autumn of 1863, Miss Rankin acted as superintendent of 
a colored Sunday-school in connection with a Presbyterian church 
of New Orleans. And in November, when the troops of General 
Banks had taken Brownsville, she returned to her seminary, which 
was injured by explosions, the Confederates trying to burn up the 
town before evacuating. She expended $200 in repairs, and 
opened her school with sixty pupils. In 1865 Miss Rankin deter- 
mined to make Monterey the head-quarters of Protestant work for 
Mexico, and visited the United States to solicit funds. On her 
journey, the stage company, of which she was one, were attacked 
by the robber Cortinas who soon came personally and released 
them. At New York the American and Foreign Christian Union 


approved of Miss Rankin’s plans to erect a church and school 
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building at Monterey, though they depended upon her to raise 
the money. This she did, securing $500 from T. N. Dale, Esq., 
of New York, $10,000 from E. D. Goodrich, Esq. 

In 1873 Miss Rankin closed her eventful missionary career in 
Mexico, turning over her mission to the American Board, and 
returning, at the age of sixty-one, to Bloomington, Ill. There she 





lived, making occasional missionary addresses and honored by all 
who knew her, until her death, which occurred a few years ago. 

The writer well remembers her tall figure, strong-featured face, 
modest but composed and resolute demeanor, and that she was 
always welcome at his father’s house, who was her cousin, and at 
his own, especially to the children. Probably the last letter she 
wrote was to Mrs. Goodrich, whose husband’s gift of $10,000 
made the success of her Monterey enterprise possible, and who 
had lately been called to rest. In it she expressed her great grat- 
itude to Mr. Goodrich and honor for his memory, as well as her 
own readiness for the departure to a better country, so soon be- 
fore her. This was November 4. She wrote this letter from a 
bed of sickness, and a few weeks later she fell asleep. For 
twenty years this single-handed woman was the most prominent 
Protestant power in all Mexico. She made the beginnings there 
which are never to be overturned till He shall come whose goings 
are of old. 


TO THE LYRIC MUSE. 
BY FRED LEWIS PATTEE. 


O rare one, born in rugged Thessaly 
Hard by Olympus and clear Helicon; 
O muse of Pindar and sweet Sophocles, 
O haunter of the sunny Cyclades, 


Of late where hast thou gone? 


We trace thy wandering feet to Tiber’s land, 

Where Horace sang and Maro broad of brow, 

By Arno’s tide and Avon’s gentle stream, 

Along the haunted Rhine, by Severn’s dream,— 
But Muse, where art thou now? 
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And late we dreamed that by the reedy Charles 
We heard thy pipe in sweetest cadence drawn 
As one who thinks he hears an angel sing, 

We hung enchanted like a raptured thing, 


And now,—Oh, art thou gone? 


Come, Muse! The world is « mpty of thy song, 
The pipe is silent now, and dumb the flute 
Come, sweep again Apollo’s mighty lyre, 
And bring to earth again celestial fire. 


© Muse, why art thou dumb? 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
BY GEORGE WALDO BROWNE. 


The dying sun-god’s arrows shoot athwart the skies, 


° es 
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While in the peaceful vales his lingering le 
Upon the shield of Night; 

And forth the stalwart sentinels of twilight steal 

Across the raven-haunted pool of Irisfiel, 


Whence fled the soul of Light. 


Now silent rest the toiling masses; every note 

Is hushed of songsters, save the plaint of one sweet throat— 
= Whip- poor-will : W hip-poor-will 

Which solemn strain awakes the even’s mystic spell, 

While bearing to our saddened hearts the day's farewell, 


‘¢ Whip-poor-will ! Whip-poor-will !” 


QUATRAIN. 
BY BELA CHAPIN, 


O Granite State! land of majestic mountains, 
Of many a lovely vale and flowery lea, 
Of placid lakes, of_purest streams and fountains, — 


Where’er thy children stray they turn to thee. 











THE FIELDS OF BIBLE HILL. 


BY EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER. 


I never see an orchard that is loaded down with bloom ; 

I never catch the fragrant breath, the subtle, sweet perfume 

Of a field of clover blossoms, or the scent of new-mown hay, 

But that I fall to thinking, in a longing sort of way, 

Of orchard lands and clover fields my boyish feet once trod, 

Of pasture lanes and hillside paths, deep fringed with golden-rod ; 
And, like a castle set in Spain, I seem to see it still,— 


That old, familiar farm-house in the fields of Bible Hill. 


Oh! the fields of Bible Hill! Are they still as fresh and fair, 

As when I used to wander in their orchard-perfumed air? 

Does the sunshine rise as early aS it used to do 

When I waded through the clover and the cobwebs and the dew? 
Does the murmur and the music of the little pasture brook, 
Sound as sweet to-day as when it was my singing-book ? 

Ah, no! it cannot be, and I would not have it so, 


For ‘tis not now the Bible Hill my boyhood used to know. 


My Bible Hill lay ever in the shine of summer's sun, 
And haying time was playing time, for work and play were one. 


There Pleasure lurked, a vagabond, in every shady spot, 


From the pasture gate down cow-path to ‘* the slippery-elm tree lot.” 


I never cut a weary swath or hoed a weedy row, 

But that I found a pleasure hiding somewhere, high or low, 
Yes, the happiest happiness that I have known or ever will, 
Was the joy the summers brought in the fields of Bible Hill. 


And you, O trusted friend and true, who held my boyish hand, 
And led, like elder brother, through that glorious summer land ; 
The love I bear you is as warm within my heart to-day, 

As though you had not said farewell to friends and ** gone away.” 


The memory of that happy time, when we walked heart in heart, 


Shall never fail, though miles and years bear old-time friends apart. 


I love to think, though God’s own smile doth all your longings fill, 
You sometimes, even now, recall those fields of Bible Hill. 
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THE FOLLOWERS OF ANN LEE,’ 


History, Customs, and Belief of the Shakers. 


BY ENSIGN LLOYD H. CHANDLER, 


J 
Z 


With the ordinary man or woman the word “Shaker” brings to 
the mind the picture of a narrow-minded and bigoted people who 
shun the world, separate themselves from their fellow-men, and live 
a life filled with eccentricities and queer practices. A “ Shaker 
meeting’ is pictured as a strange performance, of which curious 
dancing, and wild cries and gestures, form important parts. 
Such being formerly the opinion of the writer, an opportunity was 
gladly seized for a stay of a few days at the Canterbury settlement 
of Shakers, or, as they are more properly known, the “ United 
Society of Believers.” It is the object of this article to give the 
change that took place in the ideas of the writer during this visit, 
as well as some general information that was collected as to the 
past history and present belief of that interesting people. 

The history of Shakerism dates back to about 1689, when a 
peculiar religious sect was much heard of in France. Some mem- 
bers of this sect passed to England, and began preaching there at 
Manchester in 1706, thereby causing much commotion. They 
went into trances and held communication with the spirit world, 
prophesied, pointed out their sins to the people, and exhorted 
them to repent and lead a more perfect life. 

Such a religious excitement at that time of course called forth 
disapprobation and persecution from the established church; but 
nevertheless James Wardley, an eloquent speaker of the Quaker 
denomination, together with his wife Jane and a number of other 
converts, formed a society at Bolton, near Manchester. Wardley 
was an able and impressive speaker, and his wife was an active 
assistant in the management of the affairs of the society. 

The belief that all good actions of men are done under the 
intluence of God was the kernel of their religion, and they adopted 
no creeds, believing that His spirit would always be present with 

and assist any person who earnestly and honestly tried to lead a 


1 Photographs by Kimball, Concord. 
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righteous life. ‘Their meetings were of an irregular order. They 
would sit in silence for a while until some one of their number 
would be inspired to speak by the spirit of some good person who 
had gone before or by the spirit of God direct. The inspired one 
would be seized with shaking and trembling, sometimes even with 
convulsions, and this excitement would spread itself throughout 
the entire congregation, until finally silence would ensue while 
the message was delivered through the chosen one. These meet- 
ings caused the sect to be known at first as “Shaking Quakers,” 
which finally became “ Shakers.” 

Among Wardley’s followers was the family of John Lee, a Man- 
chester blacksmith possessed of a high reputation for industry and 
uprightness. He had a wife, five sons, and three daughters, one 
of the daughters, Ann, having been ever since regarded by the 
Shakers as the incarnation of the second coming of Christ because 
of the revelations of the spirit manifested through her. 

Ann Lee was born in Manchester on February 29, 1736, and 


worked as a child in various factories of her native city, finally 


becoming a cook in a hospital. She was not an educated woman, 
not learning to read or write until her later years; but she was 
always bright, kind-hearted, and industrious. Even as a child she 
was of a religious turn of mind, and at the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen took a great interest in Wardley’s meetings, claiming to have 
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“heavenly visions,” etc., and finally lost all interest in every sub- 
ject other than religion. As a part of her religious life she devel- 
oped a strong aversion to matrimony, but was finally persuaded, 
much against her will, to marry a young blacksmith named Abra- 
ham Stanley, her parents hoping to cure her religious mania. 
She had four children, all of them dying in infancy.: In 1758 she 
finally joined Wardley’s society, vowing with other members to 
imitate in her own life Christ’s example of purity and celibacy. 
She suffered the persecutions that came to her sect, and she said 
that while in prison she had a vision telling her to preach celibacy 
and the putting away of all lusts of the flesh. In her vision she 
saw that “in the old man, the first Adam, the multiplier, all die,” 
for the Scripture says, “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die.” 
In “the new man, the Christ, the second Adam, the celibate, all 
are made alive.” She saw that there were “two creations, old 
and new. Adam the first, the husband of Eve, inaugurated the 
old creation, with marriage and generation as its basic law. 


Jesus, the Christ, inaugurated the new creation, with virgin purity 


and regeneration as its fundamental law. The first Adam, a sower 
of the world ; the second Adam, the reaper.” 

The Shakers accepted these visions and spiritual counsels as 
the actual second coming of Christ through “ Mother Ann Lee,” 
their “ spiritual mother in Christ.” One of the prominent Shakers 
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of the present day, in preaching of this second coming of Christ, 
says,—* Thus they became one, and the marriage of the Lamb and 
Bride was completed by God Himself, and thus ended the mys- 
tery of the second coming of Christ.” 

In the spring of 1774 Mother Ann had a revelation directing 
her to select a few followers and go to America. By direction of 
the spirit she chose eight, among whom were her husband and 
brother, and after their departure Shakerism died in England. 
The little band reached New York on Aug. 6, 1774, and remained 
in that vicinity for two years, Mother Ann’s husband leaving her, 
meanwhile, after vainly attempting to persuade her to renounce a 
life of celibacy. In 1776 one of their number, the Rev. John 
Hocknell, who had a little property, bought a tract of land at 
Niskeyuna, now Watervliet, N. Y. Here the little colony lived, 
making converts and suffering persecutions, not the least of these 
being the legal proceedings and imprisonments consequent upon 
their refusal to bear arms in the various wars in which the inhabi- 
tants of this country have at one time or another been involved. 
On Sept. 8, 1784, Mother Ann Lee died, leaving the church which 
she had founded in the hands of the abler of her associates. 

All this time the Shakers were a scattered body of believers, 
and opportunities for consultations between the leaders and the 
people were necessarily limited. So the first communal family 
was formed at New Lebanon, N. Y., under the guidance of Father 
Joseph Meacham, in 1787. Father Joseph was Mother Ann’s suc- 


cessor, and this settlement of his is still prosperous, being known 


as the Mount Lebanon family. It is the oldest communal family 
in the country, although Watervliet is the oldest Shaker settlement. 
The success that attended this attempt at communal living led to 


the formation of other families, seventeen of which are now in ex- 
istence, two of them being in New Hampshire, one at Enfield and 
the other at East Canterbury. 

It is of interest to note the growth of Mother Ann’s church. 
In 1784 she landed in New York with eight followers. In 1803 
the number had grown to 1632, and 25 years later it had increased 
by 1,000 more, while in 1839 it was at least 5,000. At the present 
day it is about 2,500. 


The Canterbury community was formed in 1792, a meeting 
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house and dwellings being built 

upon the farm of Benjamin Whitch- 

er, a farmer who had settled in Can- 

terbury with his wife in 1774. Both 

Benjamin and his wife became Shak- 

ers and donated their farm to the 

family, the buildings standing to 

this day upon the property so 

generously provided. Benjamin 

Whitcher himself became one of 

the elders of the family, his wife. 

Mary Shepard, being made a trus 

tee. Prominent among the original 

Henry C. Bunn. Canterbury Shakers were John 

Bishop and Peter Ayers, the latter being a Revolutionary vet- 

eran and the former being noted as the leading spirit and organ- 

izer of the communities of Canterbury and Enfield. Upon the 

occasion of the visit of President Monroe to the society at Enfield 

in 1517, Job made this speech of welcome so characteristic of 

Shaker plainness: “1, Job Bishop, welcome James Monroe to our 
habitation.” 

One of the best known of the Canterbury Shakers and one to 
whom the prosperity of the family has been largely due was David 
Parker, for many years a trustee and leading member. He was 
chietly noted for his keen and hon- 
orable business instincts and for his 
defence of his people when the state 
legislature proposed to investigate 
their habits and morals. David's 
efforts did much to prevent so un- 
just a proceeding. 

The Canterbury society formerly 
consisted of three large families, the 
upper, the middle, and the lower, or 
church, family, each one being en- 
tirely independent of the others. 

The middle family has passed out 


of existence, and at the present Dororuy A. DuRGIN. 
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day the upper family is no longer self-supporting, being therefore 
more or less dependent upon and incorporated with the church 
family. In spite of their reduced circumstances they still keep 
up their good name for charity, and no person, deserving or other- 
wise, ever asked help or shelter at a Shaker’s door without getting 
that which he sought. 

This brief sketch of the history of the Shakers being completed, 
an attempt will be made to show the belief that has finally been 
adopted as the result of the teachings of Mother Ann Lee and her 
associates. The Shakers do not believe in the inspired nature of 
the Bible, but they do accept it as a historical work, believing it as 


liable to error as any other work of 


the kind. They do not accept 


Christ as_ being physically and by 


birth more than any other mortal 
man, but they if po think that the 
spirit of God was Th more powerfully 
manifested to men through him 
than through any one else except 


Ann Lee. She is regarded in ex- 


actly the same 
being thought 
spirit that in- 
Christ inspired 
Lee. Thus the 
worship is in 


BENJAMIN H. SMITH. 


light as Jesus, it 
that the same 
spired the man 
the woman Ann 
Christ that they 
reality simply the 


spirit of God, the same spirit that they say is ever with us all and 
which guides all the good impulses of our hearts. 

This idea of the omnipresence of the spirit of God is the corner- 
stone of the Shaker belief. This life of ours is thought to be only 
an infinitely short part of the life of our spirit and of our endeavor 
for good or evil. The resurrection of the body is not accepted, but 
it is thought that the soul, or spirit, lives forever and continues its 
life in the future world as it has in this, only more strengthened as 
the spirit of God is developed. Such a departed spirit, it is be- 
lieved, may give aid to the spirit of one still upon this earth and 
may reveal light and truth to such a one. With such a belief it is 
easily seen how closely allied are the daily and the religious lives 
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of the Shakers, they being one and the same. This should un- 
doubtedly be true in all religious sects, but it seems, if the Can- 
terbury Shakers can be accepted as true types, to be more nearly 
the case with the Shakers than with the world at large. 

The head of the sect in 1787, Father Joseph Meacham, has 
given the following as the nine cardinal virtues of Shakerism: 

1. Purity in mind and body—a virgin life. 

2. Honesty and integrity of purpose in all words and transactions. 

3. Humanity and kindness to both friend and foe. 

3. Diligence in business, thus serving the Lord. Labor for all, 
according to strength and ability, genius and circumstances. In- 
dustrious, yet not slavish; that all may be busy, peaceable, and 
happy. 

5. Prudence and economy, temperance and frugality, without 
parsimony. 

6. Absolute freedom from debt, owing no man anything but 
love and good-will. 

Education of children in scriptural, secular, and scientific 
knowledge. 

8. A united interest in all things, more comprehensive than the 
selfish relations of husband, wife, and children—the mutual love 
and unity of kindred spirits, the greatest and best demonstration 
of practical love. 
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g. Ample provision for all in health, sickness, and old age; a 
perfect equality—one household, one faith, practising every virtue, 
shunning all vice. 

Such, then, are the rules by which a Shaker is supposed to 
regulate his life, and only a brief acquaintance with them is 
necessary to show how nearly they attain to the standard set 
therein. 

The first question that a Shaker has to answer in regard to his 
religious belief is “How is the world to continue if the doctrine of 
absclute purity and continence is carried out?” His reply to this 
is that the acts of all men and women are caused by the inspira- 
tion of God’s spirit, and that certain persons are led by that spirit 
to walk in the more perfect path of absolute chastity, while others 
have allotted to them the work of reproduction. The chaste life is 
the more Christlike and perfect, but some are ready for that life 
while others are not. It may be, and often happens, that a person 
does his or her work in the life of reproduction under the guidance 
of the spirit, and is then moved to the higher and better, thus per- 
forming his or her duty in both paths, although the happiness of 
the latter will of course not be so great nor so long continued as 
if it had been embraced in childhood. 

It is generally thought that the Shaker’s method of living is 
filled with odd and curious religious ceremonies of a minor nature, 
but such is not the case in the light in which it is ordinarily un- 
derstood. As has been said, the Shaker’s religion is the greater 


and more important part of his life, so that everything he does is 


in full accord with his religious views, and his every act is in pur- 
suance of his religious belief. So far, then, are his methods of 
daily life acts of religious ceremony, but no farther. For instance, 
it is generally believed that it is a part of a Shaker’s belief that 
nothing must be left upon the plate at the conclusion of a meal. 
In reality it is more common sense than religion. ‘The fifth of the 
Shaker’s cardinal virtues is “frugality and economy, without par- 
simony,” so that the Shaker, although no man ever sits down to a 
more bountifully spread or better cooked meal, does not take more 
upon the plate than he wants to eat. The common sense of this 
behavior in a community where over a hundred persons sit down 
to the table three times a day is so obvious that it is remarkable 
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that such a course of conduct has ever been laid to religious views, 
and that the world in general has not adopted instead of scoffing 
at such an eminently wise behavior. Many of their habits are 
due to the communistic method of life. Absolute neatness and 
cleanliness, which are surely next to Godliness and therefore a 
part of the religion, are absolute necessities where many people 
live together under one roof. 

The “Shaker meeting” has always been considered as the 
crowning eccentricity and absurdity of the Shaker belief. At the 
present day, however, the extreme physical emotions of the earlier 
days are almost never seen, certainly much less often and to a 
less extent than ; is the case at the 
revivals, camp ime meetings, etc., of 
some other de- bs nominations, nor 
is the Shaker ) dance common. 
This dance was = only a develop- 
ment of the old Ze, gestures and con- 


tortions, in which ‘ the whole con- 


gregation took ‘ part. The Shaker 


meeting of  to- day is as orderly 
and quiet as the meeting of any 
other denomina- tion. They have 
no preacher, but each one ad- 
dresses the con- @ EY gregation as the 
impulse prompts : him or her. 
Hymns are sung, ee ee and an examina- 
tion of their hymn book reveals none but what might be sung with 
propriety in any liberal church. 

The idea of communistic living is as old as _ history itself. 
When the Shakers declared against matrimony and for a life of 
celibacy, brotherly love for all men, unselfishness, and constant 
working one for another, the communistic idea naturally appeared 
the ideal one, and such experience has proved it to be. 

To understand the system by which the Shakers live one must 
bear in mind that the one object in a Shaker’s life is to do for 
others, and also the fact that every action of every member of the 
community is purely voluntary. Ifa person feels that he wishes 
to become a Shaker, and that he has faith in the belief of the 
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Shakers, he must, before he will be received, pay all just debts 
that he may owe, and must, as far as may be possible, make rep- 
aration for any injury he may ever have done any one else. 
Should the applicant be a married person, he or she will not be 
received without the full and free consent of the other person, or 
a legal separation; and should it be the husband who wishes to 
take up the faith, he must give to his wife, whether divorced or 
not, a just share of his property. ‘Theoretically, if a person is so 
bound by social ties and duties, family cares, etc., that he cannot 
leave the world and join his life to a community, he may, as long 
as he leads a true and pure life, according to the Shaker belief, be 
received as one of the belief, may call upon the elders and others 
for spiritual aid, all the while residing with his family and attend- 
ing to his own worldly affairs. Practically, such a life is almost 
impossible. 

If a person be able to retire personally from the world, but has 
interests which prevent the total giving up of self and property to 
the Shaker life to the exclusion of all other ties, he may join a 
novitiate family, such as the upper Canterbury community. Such 
a family is under the direction of elders and eldresses of the 


church family, and there the novitiate can pass his life, or any 


part of it during which he may be unable to reach the higher life 


of a church family. It is desired and customary for a novice to 
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deed the use of his property to the family with which he resides ; 
but this is neither compulsory, nor is it urged upon him. If it is 
done, absolute possession and management are retained over the 
principal, only the interest being turned over to the trustees of 
the family. The novice must, however, sign a legal agreement 
not to present a claim against the family for work done or ser- 
vices rendered while a member of it, and he must also agree to 
leave the family if requested to by the elders. Any novice may 
return to the world at any time that he sees fit, and these agree- 
ments are simply for the protection of the family. 

Those who have given up their life and property to the Lord’s 


work, as understood by Shakers, form what are known as “church 


families.” Ail such deed over their property to the trustees of 
the family which they may join, and sign a covenant devoting 
themselves to a godly life. They agree that they will never put in 


1 claim for services rendered while in the family, nor for any 
property they may have devoted to the common interests. 

\ person who wishes to become a member of a church family 
may live with such a family as long as he may desire by taking 
the same covenant as if he were entering a novitiate family, and 
then may give his time and attention to the study of the life until 
such time as he may see fit to sign the church covenant. Such a 
person is said to be a “junior.” ‘The true aim of every earnest 
ind honest life is to be as near perfection as is possible, and so 
every novitiate or junior is supposed to be working towards mem- 
bership of the church family. In everything a person’s acts are 
voluntary, and are urged upon him by no one. 

he ranks of the Shakers are recruited by converts from the 
outside world, although no active efforts at proselyting are made, 
or from the children whom the Shakers bring up and educate. 
\lmost any child may find a home with the Shakers, if their con- 
ditions will allow of the taking of one more. Such children are 
brought up by kindness only, any child who cannot be guided by 
loving and patient effort being sent back whence it comes. As 
they grow up they may choose to become Shakers or not, as they 
wish; and as a matter of fact, by far the greater number take 
advantage of their good education and training to go forth into 


the battle of the world, leaving the home and kind friends behind 
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them. At present the number of Shakers in this country is on 


the decrease; but the belief is, that a wave of conversion to the 
belief will sooner or later come, as has been the case many times 
before. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


THE FAMILY AT GILJE. 
A Domestii Story of the Forties. 
BY JONAS LIE. 


[Translated from the Norwegian by Hon. Samuet C. EastmAn.] 
PY. 


The year had turned. It was as long after Christmas as the 
middle of February. 

In the evening the captain was sitting, with two candles in tin 
candle-sticks, smoking and reading *“* Hermoder.” At the other 
end of the table the light was used by Joergen, who was studying 
his lessons; he must worry out the hours that had been assigned, 
whether he knew the lessons or not. 

The frosty panes shone almost as white as marble in the moon- 
light, which printed the whole of a pale window on the door 
panel in the lower, unlighted end of the sitting-room. 

Certainly there were bells ! 

Joergen raised his head, covered with coarse, yellow hair, from 
his book. It was the second time he had heard them, far away on 
the hill; but, like the sentinels of Haakon Adelstensfostres at the 
beacon, of whom he was just reading, he did not dare to jump 
up from his reading and give the alarm until he was sure. 

“I think there are bells on the road,” he gently remarked, 
“far off.” 

“ Nonsense! attend to your lesson.” 

But, notwithstanding he pretended as if he were deeply absorbed 
in the zsthetic depths of “ Hermoder,” the captain also sat with 
open ears. 
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“The trader’s bells—they are so dull and low,” Joergen put in 
again. 

“If you disturb me again, Joergen, you shall hear the bells 
about your own ears.” 

The trader Oejseth was the last one the captain could think of 
wishing at the farm. He kept writing and writing after those 
paltry thirty dollars of his, as if he believed he should lose them. 
“H’m! h’m!” He grew somewhat red in the face, and read on, de- 
termined not to see the man before he was standing in the room. 

The bells plainly stopped before the door. 

“H’m! h’m!” 

Joergen moved uneasily. 

“If you move off the spot, boy, I'll break your arms and legs 
in pieces!” foamed the captain, now red as copper. “ Sit—sit 
still and read !”’ 

He intended also to sit still himself. That scoundrel of a 
trader—he should fasten his horse himself at the door-steps, and 
help himself as he could. 

“T hear them talking—Great-Ola.” 

* Hold your tongue!” said the captain in a murderous deep 


bass, and with a pair of eyes fixed on his son as if he could eat 
him. 


“Yes; but, father, it is really °—— 

A pull on his forelock and a box on the ears sent him across 
the floor. 

“The doctor,” roared Joergen. 

The truth of his martyrdom was established in the same mo- 
ment, because the low, square form of the military doctor ap- 
peared in the door. 

His fur coat was all unbuttoned, and the tip of his long scarf 
trailed behind him on the threshold. He held his watch out: 

“What time is it?” 

“Now then, may the devil take your body and soul to hell, 
where you long ago belonged, if it isn’t you, Rist!” 

“What time is it? I say—Look!” 


“And here I go and lick Joergen for—well, well, boy, you 


shall be excused from your lesson and can ask for syrup on your 


porridge this evening. Out to ma, and tell her Rist is here.” 
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The captain opened the kitchen door: “Hullo, Marit! Siri! 
a girl in here to pull off the doctor’s boots! All the diseases of 
the country are in your clothes.” 

“What time is it, I say—can you see?” 

“Twenty-five minutes of seven.” 

“Twenty-one miles in two hours and a quarter—from Joelstad 
here, with my bay!” 

The doctor had got his fur coat off. The short, muscular 
man, with broad face and reddish-gray whiskers, stood there in a 
fur cap, swallowed up in a pair of long travelling boots. 

“No, no,” he exclaimed to the girl, who was making an effort 
to pull them off. “Oh, listen, Jaeger; will you go out and feel of 
the bay’s hind leg, if there is a wind-gall? He began to stumble 


a little, just here on the hill, I thought, and to limp.” 


“ He has very likely interfered.” The captain eagerly grabbed 
his hat from the clavicord and went with him. 

Outside by the sleigh they stood, thin clothed in the severe 
frost, and felt over the hamstring and lifted up the left hind foot 
of the bay. For a final examination, they went into the stable. 


A VALDER's Strore-Hovse. 
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When they came out there was a thorough, wild dispute. 

“T tell you, you might just as well have said he had glanders in 
his hind legs. If you are not a better judge in curing men than 
you are of horses, I wouldn't give four shillings for your whole 
medical examination.” 

“That brown horse of yours, Jaeger—that is a strange fodder 
he takes. Does n't he content himself with crib-splinters?” re- 
torted the doctor, slyly bantering. 

“What? Did you see that, you—knacker?” 

“ Heard it, heard it; he gnawed like a saw there in the crib. 
He has cheated you unmercifully—that man from Filtvedt, you 
know.” 

“Oh, oh, in a year he will be tall enough for a cavalry horse. 
But this I shall concede, it was a good trade when you got the 
bay for sixty-five.” 

‘Sixty and a binding dram, not a doit more. But I would not 
sell him, if you offered me a hundred on the spot.” 

Ma was waiting in her parlor. 

Now, it was Aslak, of Vaelta, who had cut his foot last Thurs- 
day hewing timber—-ma had bandaged him—and then Anders, 
who lived in the cottage, was in a lung fever. The deacon of the 
church had been there and bled him; six children up in that hut 

not good if he should be taken away. 

“We will put a good Spanish-fly blister on his back, and, if that 
does not make him better, then a good bleeding in addition.” 

“He came near fainting the last time,” suggested ma, thought- 
fully. 

* Bleed—bleed—it is the blood which must be got away from 
the chest, or the inflammation will make an end of him. _ I will 
go and see him to-morrow morning—and for Thea’s throat, cam- 
phor oil and a piece of woollen cloth, and to bed to sweat—and a 
good spoonful of castor-oil to-night—you can also rub the old beg- 
gar woman about the body with camphor, if she complains too 
much. I will give you some more.” 


After supper the old friend of the house sat with his pipe and 


his glass of punch at one end of the sofa, and the captain at the 


other. The red tint of the doctor’s nose and cheeks was not 


exclusively to be attributed to the passage from the cold to the 
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snug warmth of the room. He had the reputation of rather fre- 
quently consoling his bachelorhood with the ardent. 


They had talked themselves tired about horses and last year’s 


reminiscences of the camp, and had now come to more domestic 
affairs. 

“The news, you see, is blown here both from the city and the 
West; old Aunt Allette wrote before Christmas that the governor’s 
wife has found out she must drive with both snaffle and curb.” 

“TI thought so,” said the doctor, chewing his mouthpiece. “The 
first thing of importance in managing is to study the nature of the 
beast; and Inger-Johanna’s is to rear; she must be treated 
gently.” 

“And that sister-in-law never believed that so much inborn stuff 
could grow up in the wild mountain region.” 

The captain began to puff impatiently. Ma would surely some- 
time get through with the dishes and be ready, so he could get to 
his daughter’s letters. 

“You can believe he is a real pelican, that old judge down in 
Ryfylke! Onders and bellows—keeps them both in the office and 
in the house. I wonder if he won’t sometime apply for an office 
somewhere else; for that is what he threatens to do every time he 
sees an office vacant, Thinka writes.” 

“Let us have the letters, ma, and my spectacles,” he exclaimed, 
when she came in. 

“ The first is of November, so you shall hear about your God- 
daughter’s coming to the governor's, Rist.” 

He hummed over a part of the beginning and then read, 

“When Great-Ola put my baggage inside the street door, I 
almost wanted to seat myself in the cariole and drive the three 
days home again; but then at once I thought, Best to march 
straight on, as father says! I went past the servant and inside of 
the hall door. It was very light there, and a great many outside 
garments and hats and caps were hanging on the pegs, and twice 
two servant girls flew through, with trays and teacups with- 
out troubling themselves about me in the least. But I thought 
that the one who had come up in the midst of this was your 
beloved daughter. My outside garments were off in a jiffy; I 
knocked once, twice, three times. I was hardly conscious of 
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myself, so I gently turned the latch. Thank heaven, there was no 
one there. There was another door with a portitre, which I only 
needed to shove a little aside, and then—I was plunged right into 
the midst of it. Nay, how shall I describe it. It was a corner 
room that I had entered : there was only mahogany furniture and 
upholstered easy chairs, and pictures in gilded frames over the 
sofa; the other pictures were in dark frames; but I did not see a 
doit of all that, for I thought at first that it was dark. But it 
was n’t dark at all. There was just a shade over the astral lamp 


on the table, and neither more nor less than a whole company. 


There in the lion’s den on the sofa in the corner the married ladies 
and others were sitting, drinking tea. 

“I stood there in the middle of the floor, and the reddish brown 
linsey woolsey, I believed, could surely defend itself. 

“*Aunt Zittow,’ I ventured. 

“*Who is it?—-what? Can it be my dear Inger-Johanna? My 
husband’s niece!’ was what was said from the table. ‘ You have 
come just like a wild mountain rose, child, with the rain still on 
your face—and so cold!’ as she touched me. But I saw very well 
that she had her eye on my dress. I am sure it is too long in the 
waist, I thought; that is what I said at home. — But then I forgot 
the whole dress, for it was inaced my aunt, and she embraced me 
and said, ‘ You are heartily welcome, my dear child! I think now 
a cup of good hot tea will do her good, Jomfru Joergensen,—and 
will you ask Mina to put her room in order upstairs!’ And then 
she seated me on a soft cushioned chair by the side of the wall. 

“There I sat in the twilight, with a teacup in my lap, and bis- 
cuits—how I got them I cannot remember,—and thought, is it I 
or not I, here? 

“At first it was not easy to see those who sat about in the soft 
stuffed chairs; what I saw nearest to me was a piece of a foot, 
with spurs and a broad red stripe along the side, which rocked up 
and down the whole time. Now and then a head with a fine lace 
cap bobbed up into the light to put down a cup or to replenish it. 
The lampshade made just a round ring in the room, not a foot 
from the table. 

“ Oh, how warm and delicate it was! 


“In the light under the astral lamp shade, aunt was sitting, 
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bowed down over a little black contrivance with the image of a 
negro on it, and was burning pastiles; her hair, on both sides of 
her forehead, was made into stiff, grayish curls. 

“The bright, shining tea-kettle was standing singing over the 


beautiful blue cups of that old Copenhagen porcelain, of which you 


have four pairs,in the cabinet, which came from grandmother’s. I 
could not help looking all the time on aunt’s face, with the great 
earrings showing through the lace. I thought the antique tea-ket- 
tle, which is like a vase or urn, resembled her so much, with the 
haughty stiff curve of her chin! It was just as if they belonged 
together from—lI do n’t know from what time, it could not be 
from the time of the creation, I suppose. And then when the 
conversation among them came to a stand and it was still as if 
there was not a human being there, the machine puffed and 
snorted as it were with aunt’s fine Danish twist to the R: Arvet/ 
Arvet / (inherited)—and in between it bubbled Zittow, von Zittow. 
That was what you told me mother, about the Danish Zittow, who 
was diplomatist in Brussells, that was buzzing in me.’ ” 

“The young one! she has got it in her blood,” whinnied the 
doctor. 

“But it really did not look as if aunt thought there was any 
hurry about seeing uncle. And then when aunt sent Jomfru 
Joergensen with some tea into the next room, where they were 
playing cards, I at once asked if I could be allowed to go with her. 

“With all my heart, my child, it would be a shame to tax your 
patience any longer. And then, Jomfru Joergensen, take our lit- 
tle traveller up to her room, and see that she has something to eat 
and then can go to bed.’ But I saw very plainly that she pulled 
the lampshade down by the side I was going, that I thought of 
afterwards. 

“*What? what? what?’ said my uncle: you should have seen 
him gaze at me. He looked so much like you, mother, about the 
forehead and eyes that I threw my arms around his neck. 

“He held me before him with his arms stretched out. ‘ But 
really I think it is Aunt Elenore all over! Well, well, now don’t 
fancy you are such a beauty!’ 

“That was the reception. 

“Shortly after I was lying in bed in my elegant little blue 








a 
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room, with curtains with long fringes. ‘There were pastiles on the 
stove, and just think, Jomfru Joergensen called me Miss! almost 
undressed me and put me down in all the soft down quilts. 

“There I lay and thought it all over, and became hotter and 
hotter in my head and face, till at last it seemed as if I was 

thumping in the cariole with Svarten and Ola.” 

* No, the cariole came home again empty,” said the captain 
with a sigh. 

“Look out if you don’t get her at Gilje again in a carriage,” 
added the doctor. 

“She was so handsome, Rist,” exclaimed the captain, quite 
moved. “It seems as if I see her, standing there in the middle of 
the floor at brother-in-law’s, with her heavy black hair dressed up 
on her neck. From the time when she used to run about here, 
with the three long braids down her back, it was as if she de- 
veloped into a swan all at once, when she came to dress in the 
clothes of a fully grown person—You remember her on confirma- 
tion day, Rist ?” 

“But, dear Jaeger,” said ma, trying to subdue him. 

The captain cautiously unfolded a letter, closely written on a 
large sheet of letter paper. 

“And now you shall hear; this is dated January 23d.” 

“The money which I brought with me 

“Well, well— 

“ The bill of Larson for- 

“You can certainly skip over to the next page,” remarked ma 
with a certain emphasis. 

“Well, yes, hm, hm,—mere trifles—here it is.” 

“ To think that father, nor you also, mother, cannot see my two 
new dresses! Aunt is inconceivably good. It is impossible to 
walk any other way than beautifully in this kind of shoes; and that 
aunt says I do; it is just as if you always felt a dancing floor 
under your feet. And yesterday aunt gave me a pair of polished 
sandals with buckles on the ankles. Did you ever hear of such! 
Yes— I kissed her for that, too, this time ; she could say what she 
liked. For you must know, she says, that the first rule of life for 
a lady is a kind of confident, reserved repose, which, however, may 
be cordial! I have it naturally, aunt. says, and only need to 
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cultivate it. I am going to learn to play on the piano, and go 
through a regular course of lessons in dancing. 

“ Aunt is so extremely good to me, but only she will have the 
windows shut when I want them open. Of course I don’t mean 
in the sitting room, where they have pasted themselves in 
with double panes, but up in my own room. Just fancy, first 
double windows and then stuffy curtains, and then all the houses, 
which are near us across the street; you can’t breathe and it is of 
great use to air out the rooms by the two upper panes twice a 
day! 

“ Aunt says that I shall gradually get accustomed to the city air. 
But I don’t see how I can, when I never get acquainted with it. 
Not once during the whole winter have I had my finger ache! 
We go out for a short drive in the forenoon, and then I go with 
aunt in the shops in the afternoon, and that is the whole of it. 
And you can believe it is quite another thing to go out here than 
at home; when I only just jump over a little pile of snow, shovelled 
up in order to get irto the sleigh more quickly, aunt said that 
everyone could instantly see manners of my state of nature, as she 
always says. For all the movements | make, I might just as well 


have chains on both legs, like the prisoners we see some days 
in the fort. 


“ And now aunt wants me not to go barefooted on the floor of 
my chamber. Nay, you should have seen her horror when I told 
her how Thinka and I, at the time of the breaking up of the ice 
last year, waded across the mill stream in order to avoid the round- 
about way by the bridge! At last I got her to laughing with me. 

3ut I certainly believe that the pair of elegant slippers with swans- 

down on them, which stuck out of a package this morning, are for 
me! You see now, it is into them, nevertheless, that my sweet 
little will must be put.” 

“She is on her guard lest they should want to put a halter 
about her neck,”’ mumbled the doctor. 

Ma sighed deeply. 

“Such sweet small wills like so much to grow into great ones, 
and” —again a sigh—“women don’t get on in the world with that.” 

The doctor looked meditatively down into his glass : 

““One of woman’s graces is flexibility, they say; but on the 
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other hand, she is called ‘proud maiden’ in the ballad. There is 
something like a contradiction in that.” 


“Oh, the devil! Divide them into two platoons. It is mostly 


the ugly who get to be pliable,” said the captain. 

‘Beauty now does not last so very long, and so it is best to 
think of the years when one has to be accommodating,” remarked 
ma, down in her knitting work. 

“The French is done in a twinkling,” continued the captain, 
reading the letter, “I am always ready with that before breakfast, 
and aunt is so contented with my pronunciation; but then the 
piano comes from nine to eleven. Ugh! only exercises ; and then 
aunt receives calls. And then guess who came day before yester- 
day? No one else than Student Grip. It was just as if I must 
have known him ever so well, and liked him even better, so glad 
was I at last to see anyone who knew about us at home. But just 
think, I am not entirely certain if he did not try to dictate to aunt ; 
and then he had the boldness to took at me as if I should agree 
with him. Aunt helped him to a place in uncle’s office, because 
she heard that he had passed such an excellent examination and 
was so gifted, but had almost nothing from home to study on.” 

“TI ventured my three dollars on him— _ But how the fellow 
could manage to take such high honors passes my comprehen- 
sion,” threw out the captain. 

“ But he repaid them all right, Jaeger, with postage and every- 
thing.” 

The captain held the letter up to the light again, 

“And then aunt thought he would be the better for a little 
polish in his ways, and enjoined him to come to fortnightly recep- 
tions ; she likes to see young people about her; but he let aunt 
see that he regarded that as a command and compulsion. And 
now he came in fact to make a sort of excuse. But how they 
talked! 

“Well, then, we shall see you again at some of our Thursday 
evenings ?’ said aunt. 

“* Your ladyship certainly remembers the occasion of my re- 
maining away. It was my ill-bred objections to the seven unani- 
mous teacups which gave supreme judgment in your celebrated 
small tea-fights.’ 
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“*See, see, see,’ aunt smiled. ‘I can’t really be wrong when I 
say that you are really made for social life; there is need just 
there for all one’s best sides.’ 

“* All one’s smoothest, your ladyship means.’ 

“*Well, well, no falling back, Mr. Grip, if I may dare to ask.’ 

“*I did my best, your ladyship; for I really thought all one’s 
most mendacious.’ 

“* Now you are in the humor of contradiction again ; and there 
one gets entangled so easily, you know.’ 

“*T only think that when one does not agree with what is said, 
and keeps silent, one lies.’ 

“¢ Then people offer up to good form, without which no social 
intercourse can exist.’ 

“*Ves, what do they offer up? Truth?’ 

“*Perhaps more correctly a little of their vanity, an opportunity 
of exhibiting some bright and shining talent; that tempts young 
men greatly, I believe.” 

“Possible, not impossible at any rate,’ he admitted. 

“Do you see? But then aunt said, for she never abandons 
her text: ‘A little good manners is not out of place; and when | 
see a bright young student stand talking with his hands in his 
pockets, or riding backwards on a chair, then, whether the one 
concerned takes my motherly candour ill or not, I always try by a 
little nod to adjust the defects in his education.’ 

“You should have seen him! Hands out of his pockets, and at 
once he sat up before her, as straight as a candle. 

“<Tf all were like your ladyship, I would recommend making 
calls,’ said he, for you are an honest woman.’ 

“*Woman! We say, lady.’ 

“*T mean an honest governor’s lady; besides, I do n’t at all say a 
good natured!’ and then he shook that great brown lock of hair 
down over his forehead. 


“TI do not need to wish for any portrait of you, for I lie thinking, 
in the evenings, that I am at home. I see father so plainly, walk- 
ing up and down the room whistling, and then starting off up the 
office stairs ; and I pull your hair, Joergen! and poke your head 
down into the geography, so that I get you after me, and we run 
round, in one door and out another, up and down in the house. 
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Nay, I yearn horribly at times. But I must not let aunt see that; 
it would be ungrateful. She does not believe that one can exist 
anywhere but in a city. 

“ And then there are a great lot of things which I have been 
obliged to draw a black mark through, because I do n’t at all under- 
stand them. Only think, mother! Aunt says, that in case of need it 
is indeed allowable to say that we have cows at home; but I must 
not presume to say that any one of them has a calf! I would like 
to know how they think we get new cows, when we kill the old ones 
for Christmas ?” 

Here the captain interpolated some inarticulate noises. But an 
expression of anxiety came over ma’s face, and she said faintly: 

“That is because we unfortunately have not been able to keep 
the children sufficiently out of the servants’ room, and from every 
thing they have from the people.” 

“ You see, madam,” declared the doctor, “that in the city people 
are so proper that a hen hardly dares to lay eggs—It is only the 
products of the efforts of the land that they are willing to recog- 
nize, I can tell you.” 

“No,” the captain put in, “it is not advisable for a poor mare 
to be so indiscreet as to have a foal there.” 

His wife coughed gently and made an errand to her sewing table. 

—Ma had been gone upstairs for more than an hour, and 
the clock was getting on towards twelve. 


The captain and the doctor were now sitting somewhat stupid- 
ly over the heeltaps in their mugs, a little like the burning-out tal- 
low candles, which stood with neglected wicks, almost burned 
down into the sockets and running down. 


“Keep your bay, Rist. Depend on me—he has got to get up 


early, who takes me in on a horse—with my experience, you see. 
All the cavalry horses I have picked out in my time!” 

The doctor only sat, looking down into his glass. 

“You are thinking of the cribber,” said the captain, getting 
into a passion; “but that was the most rascally villainy—pure 
cheating. So, he might have been taken into court for that—But, 
as I tell you, keep your bay.” 

“TI have become a little tired of him, you see.” 


“See there, see there,—but that is your own fault and not the 
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bay’s, my boy. You are always tired of the beast you have. If 
you should count all the horses you have swapped for, it would be 
a rare stable.” 

“They spoiled him for driving when he was a colt; he is one- 
sided, he is.” 

“ That ’s all bosh. I should cure him of that in a fortnight, with 
a little breaking to harness.” 

“Oh, I am tired of sitting and pulling and hauling on one rein, 
to keep him out of the side of the ditch ; if it were not for that the 
beast should never go out of my hand. No, had it been only that 
he made a few splinters in the crib.” 

The captain assumed a thoughtful expression ; he leaned against 
the back of the sofa and gave two or three deep strong pulls on 
his pipe. 

“But my brunen is nothing at all to talk about—little gnawing 
only—with the one eye tooth.” 

“ Nay, my bay also gives way only on one side of the road.” 

Again two or three sounding puffs. The captain gave his wig 
a poke. 

“If there is any one who could cure him of that, it is cer- 
tainly I.” 

Dense smoke poured out of his pipe. 

Over in his corner of the sofa the doctor began to clean his out. 

“ Besides, my brunen is a remarkably kind animal—roars a lit- 
tle on the crib down in the stall—a horse can hardly have less 
fault, and then so thoroughly easy on the rein—knows if one only 


touches it—so extremely sensitive in his mouth—a regular beauty 
to drive on the country road.” 


“ Ye-s, ye-s; have nothing against that, fine animal !” 

“Look here, Rist! All things considered, that was a driving 
horse for you—stands so obediently, if one justs lays the rein over 
his back.” 

“Swap off the bay, do you mean?” pondered the doctor, in a 
doubting tone ;—“ had n’t really thought of that.” He shook his 
head—* Only I can’t understand why he is so stiff on one rein.” 

“No, my boy; but I can understand it.” 

“If you are only not cheated in that, Jaeger—trade is trade 
now, you know.” 
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“T cheated? ha, ha, ha!” The captain shook with laughter 
and with quiet consciousness. “Done, boy! we will swap.” 

“You are rather quick on the rein, Jaeger.” 

“ Always my nature, you see—to get the thing closed up at once, 
on the nail. And so we will take a drink to close the bargain,” 
shouted the captain eagerly ; he pulled his wig awry, and sprang up. 

“Let us see if ma has some cognac in the closet.”’ 

—What sort of a trick was it the horse had? 

The captain was wholly absorbed in breaking the bay to har- 
ness. The horse turned his head to the right, and kept over on 
the side of the road just as far as he could for the rein. It was 
impossible to find any reason for it. 


This morning he had broken off one of the trace pins by driving 


against the gate post. Was it possible that he was afraid of a 
shadow? ‘That was an idea!—and the captain determined to try 
him in the moonlight that evening. 

When he came down to the stable after dinner, he saw a won- 
derful sight. 

Great-Ola had taken the bay out of his stall, and was standing 
shaking his fist against the horse’s forehead. 

“ Well, I have tried him every way, captain, but he does n’t wink, 
not even if I broke his skull with the back of an axe—he does n’t 
move! And only see how he jumps!” He raised his hand towards 
the other side of the horse’s head. 

‘ But in his left eye he is as blind as a shut cellar door.” 

The captain stood a while without saying a word ; the veins om 
his forehead swelled up blue, and his face became as red as the 
collar on his uniform coat. 

“Well, then.” 

In a rage he gave Ola a box on his ears. “ Are you standing 
there threatening the horse, you dog?” 

When Ola was feeding the horse at night, the captain went into 
the stall. He took the lantern and let it shine on the bay. 

“No use to cure you of going into the ditch—See there, Ola, 
take that shilling, so that you at all events may profit by it.” 

Ola’s broad face lighted up with cunning. 

“The doctor must provide himself with planks, for the one he 
got ate up three two-inch planks while we had him.” 
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“Look here, Ola,” nodded the captain, “it is not worth while 
to let him hear anything but that he can see with both eyes here 
with us.” 


When Great-Ola, in breaking-up time in spring, was driv- 


ing“a load of wood home from the Gilje ridge, he was obliged to 


turn out on a snow-drift for Dr. Rist, who was coming in a sleigh 
from the North. 

“Driving with the bay, I see? Has the captain got him so that 
he ’s all right? Does he cling just as hard to the side of the road?” 

“No, of course not. The captain was the one to make that all 
right. He is no more one-sided now than I am.” 

“ As if I was going to believe that, you liar,” mumbled the doc- 
tor, while he whipped his horse and drove on. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


JOHN PARKER HALE. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


Whoever has obtained a glimpse of the private papers left by 
Senator John P. Hale, has been impressed with the interesting 
character of many incidents of his life hitherto unknown to the 
public. If Col. Daniel Hall, whose eulogy upon Mr, Hale at the 
unveiling of his statue in Concord, on August 2, 1892, has been 
so widely read and so highly commended, should conclude to pre- 
pare a biography of Mr. Hale, or, rather, a history of the times 
of the great anti-slavery pioneer, as the masterpiece of his literary 
work, he would find abundant material for illustrating Mr. Hale’s 
private life and public career in the mass of correspondence and 
other papers which are preserved in the family home at Dover. 
We are allowed to give one or two illustrations. 

The /ndependent Democrat was started at Manchester, May 1, 
1845, by Robert C. Wetmore, and was removed to Concord, July 
3 of the same year. After the Free Soil and Whig victory of 
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1846, and Mr. Hale’s election as United States senator, the par- 
ties responsible for the expenses of this newspaper venture pro- 
posed to settle all arrears and to place the paper, if possible, on a 
permanent basis. There is among Mr. Hale’s papers a statement 
of the assets and indebtedness as follows: 


Due and unpaid from subscribers (considered good) June 
4th, 1846, about , . ‘ ‘ : . ; $500.00 
Do. Do. from advertisers, about - , . : 30.00 
Value of type, furniture, etc., : i ‘ , ; : 550.00 
$1,080 00 
Due Daniel Young, $300. Interest, $20 
S. F. Wetmore, 
N. D. Wetmore, 
Isaac Flagg, Exeter, 
Peabody and Daniell, 
for press work, about 
to compositors, 
* sundry accounts (postage, etc.), 
services R. C. Wetmore 13 mos., 


less this am’t rec'd by him, 





1,280.00 
Rent, 


Express, ; , OC 30.00 





$1,310.00 

The deficit of $230 was undoubtedly made good, and a new leaf 
turned over. The exhibit is interesting, as showing the humble 
beginning of the /ndependent Democrat and the small expenditure 


which it required to support a newspaper in those comparatively 


primitive days of political controversy. 

Up to 1845 Mr. Hale’s devotion to the Democratic party was 
ardent, and he was disposed to palliate slavery in order to pre- 
serve the Union. He canvassed the state in 1844 for Polk and 
Dallas, and only broke away from the party when it appeared that 
the real purpose had been to bring in Texas wholly slave, instead 
of half slave and half free, territory. But before this he had 
entered into the fight in the national house of representatives 
for the right of petition, and there were not wanting in his private 
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letters many evidences that he early grew restive under the arro- 


gance of the slave power. ‘This feeling, 


mingled with such zeal- 


ous partisanship as was to be expected in a young Democratic 


leader of his party at the age of thirty-five years, is manifested in 


an interesting letter, which he wrote to Senator Franklin Pierce as 
follows : 


Concorb, N. H., Aug. 24, 1841. 
FRIEND PIERCE: 

I want to make a few suggestions to you in regard to the appointment 
of U.S. Attorney for this district. I see by the papers that it is pos- 
sible, not to say probable, that the nomination of Joel Eastman will not 
be confirmed. So far asI am concerned personally, I regret it, and I can- 
not see that any good is to accrue to the Democratic party from such a 
result. When I entered into the last canvass, earnestly and zealously as 
I did, it was with my eyes open to the consequences to myself which must 
follow a defeat. I had no expectation, and I can truly say no hope, of 
holding the small office I then had if the Democratic party were deteated. 
Consequently my removal, promptly as it was made, was neither unex- 
pected nor regretted under the circumstances. Of my successor, Mr. 
Eastman, I know nothing to make me regret that he was the successful 
candidate for the place. I had known him for quite a number of years 
as a member of the same county bar, and my acquaintance with him had 
been of a friendly character. I have no doubt that a rejection would be 
very mortifying to his feelings, and I am not aware of any circumstance 
in his life which should render it desirable to inflict such a wound upon 
his feelings, unless some good is to result to the party or the country 
from such a step. 

I cannot myself see that such would be the case. I have no sympathy 
for those hollow-hearted, hypocritical politicians at the South, who turn 
up their noses with such horror at anything savoring of Abolition in a 
northern man, who voted for General Harrison as president, knowing 
as they did, that he was emphatically the Abolition candidate. I believe 
the Abolitionists here literally and truly hope for Eastman’s rejection, 
thinking that they would make political capital out of it. 

I of course do not pretend to advise you as to what course you may 
deem it your duty to take in the premises, you being on the ground and 
knowing all the facts pertinent to the question; but in the confidence of 
private friendship I have written you my views. I have no feelings of 
resentment against Mr. Eastman to be gratified, I hope his nomination 


will be confirmed. I can only say, as at present advised, that were I a 
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Democratic senator in congress I should say to southern Whigs: Gen- 
tlemen, this is straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. It is too 
small game, after having been so subservient to the Abolitionists as to 
take their candidate for president, to show your spleen upon such a small 
affair as a petty office of $300 or $400 ina dark corner of New Hamp- 
shire. Excuse the liberty I have taken in making these suggestions. If 


you deem them of the least consequence, you are at liberty to submit 


them to any of your friends. 
With much respect, very truly your friend, 


JOHN P. HALE. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the foregoing letter is 
the nobleness of character which is revealed in Mr. Hale. He 
disliked to lose his district attorneyship. He was indignant at 
the election of Harrison by southern pro-slavery Whigs. He was 
thoroughly a Democratic partisan, although his mind was _ begin- 
ning to rebel against slavery’s dominion. But he despised, as he 


had from boyhood, petty revenges, and was not willing to have 


his Whig successor as district attorney, Joel Eastman, of Conway, 


pained and humiliated, as he might have been, by a partisan Dem- 
ocratic senate. So he wrote his manly protest to Senator Pierce. 
Eastman was confirmed, and doubtless never knew of the spon- 
taneous outburst of kindness for which he was indebted to John 
P. Hale. jut Mr. Hale’s admirers will recognize and appreciate, 
as befitting the man they loved, his revolt at any narrow move- 
ment needlessly to wound the feelings of an honorable political 
opponent. 

Even the pro-slavery Democrats in the senate, who at first made 
up their minds to ostracise Mr. Hale and to treat him as an Ish- 
maelite, outside of any healthy political organization, soon changed 
their tactics, and most of them came to be fond of Mr. Hale and 
always to be courteous in their demeanor towards him. On one 
occasion, Jefferson Davis, having used harsh words towards him, 
was met by Mr. Hale with a spirited reply: and afterwards Mr. 
Davis made an advance towards honorable amends, which Mr. 
Hale accepted with the utmost good will. ‘The incident is shown 
by the accompanying letter. 

A search in the Congressional Record does not disclose the 


debate in which the foregoing encounter took place. Mr. Davis 
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was still chairman of the military committee, and reported the 
army appropriation bill and defended it and secured its passage, 
and he and Mr. Hale debated this and other measures during the 
same period. ‘There is, however, no unerring indication of the 
discussion in which the controversy arose, the record of which 
Mr. Davis expunged with Mr. Hale’s consent. ‘The agreement 
was doubtless returned to Mr. Hale by the reporter, after he had 
made the expurgation agreed upon. ‘The letter is creditable both 
to Mr. Davis and to Mr. Hale. 4; Bec. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY FRED GOWING, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Concord, N. H. 


CRITICISM—ITS USE AND ABUSE IN TEACHING 
READING. 


MISS L. P. SHEPARD, 
Principal Nashua Training S 


The benefit that always comes from the right use of criticism, 
and the harm that as surely follows its wrong use, both depend 
upon the teacher’s idea of the work a true critic has to do. ‘Too 
often her conception of the nature of a criticism is most narrow 
and one-sided, in so far as it concerns any school work. In a 
criticism of a new book, or of an artist's last effort in music or 
painting, we expect to read of both the excellencies and faults, and 
even of the apparent cause of each. We know that to criticise, 
both from the derivation of the word and its best use, is to dis- 
cern, and to judge with knowledge and fairness, of the beauties 
and faults of any production. And yet the teacher’s work as a 
critic has been so misconceived, so limited and belittled, that 
there is danger that we lose sight of its most helpful part, and 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
think that her work is only to discern all faults and to point them 
out to every listener. 

In the teaching of no other subject does this kind of criticism 
produce more harmful results than in reading; in no other kind 
of work may a teacher show more ignorance of human nature. 
Che very object for which she works, namely, that the pupil may 
have power to get and express the author’s thought freely and 
naturally, is often lost through anxiety to escape criticism in the 
minor points. 

Let us keep in mind, then, what a criticism is, in its best and 
broadest meaning. Let us remember that its object is always 
improvement, its spirit that of helpfulness, and that we our- 
selves are most helped in our work by one who sees, yes, men- 
tions, the good as well as the fault, and in a kindly way suggests 
what may be the cause of the failure. 

The following suggestions may be helpful in deciding what to 
criticise in the reading lesson and how to criticise it. 

a. Let the criticism be consistent with the teacher’s idea of 
what reading is. If reading is the power to get and express 
thought, the judgment of the teacher should first be made upon 
that point, not upon the position of the body, the omission of an 
unimportant word, or even upon a wrong pronunciation, except as 
that has hindered the expression of the thought. Good position, 
articulation, pronunciation, etc., must not be neglected; neither 
must they be allowed to prevent the self-composure and confi 
dence necessary to good reading. 

Correct such faults by drill exercises, given before the reading 
begins. Such work has an important province, but must not be 
called reading. 

/. From the kind of criticism made, the pupils will form their 
idea of what reading is. ‘The thought to be expressed, even in 
the simplest sentence, should always be kept prominently before 
their minds. ‘The best criticism that can be made upon the mere 
pronunciation of words is, “ That is not reading.” The principal 
cause of poor reading in all grades is the close attention given to 
words, and for this the teacher’s unwise criticism is often respon- 
sible. 


c. Decide what is the most serious fault of the class, and get 
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the children to work together to correct it. One is surprised at 
the marvellous results which follow a united effort to accomplish 
any clearly conceived object. Let the minor faults go until this 
one thing is gained. 

@. Let each child know his especial fault, and teacher and 
pupil work together to correct it. A word of caution before 
reading accomplishes more than many words of criticism given 
afterward. . 

e. Do not neglect to encourage the pupil by a word of com- 
mendation for the effort which he made, if for nothing more. Let 
him have the courage that comes from knowing that his reading 
was good in at least one thing. 

J. Never give mechanical rules or criticisms. To tell a child 
to emphasize a certain word, or to let his voice rise or fall at any 
point, are harmful and useless rules. Correct emphasis naturally 
follows any effort to express the right meaning. Punctuation 
marks are inserted only to help us to get the meaning of the 
author. 

g. Never interrupt a child when reading. 

h. Criticisms given by the children are of little value. They 
consume valuable time, and seldom are helpful in their nature. 

These thoughts upon the best use of criticism are not peculiar 
to reading. All that is good in them grows out of these two 
truths: First, that in every line of work our ability to eradicate 
the evil consists in our ability to get in the good, and that any 
earnest effort made towards excellence is thereby lessening the 
tendency to an opposite fault; second, that children are like 
ourselves in what they work for and in the motives by which they 
act. Only by honest self-examination shall we find how to 


give the most helpful criticisms. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Preliminary training and preparation are essential to the best 
teaching. No system of institutes, actual or possible, can be a 
substitute for normal schools. Institutes may become good aux- 


iliaries, especially if sessions extend over a considerable period of 
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time. More beneficial would they become, if courses could be 
graded and the work be made parallel with courses of reading 
pursued by clubs or individuals. It is the purpose of institutes 
in this state to arouse the spirit and confidence of teachers, to 
suggest the best methods in school work, to stimulate to self- 
improvement, and to kindle anew the educational fires in the com- 
munity. 

Institute instructors must, for the most part, confine themselves 
to lecturing rather than teaching, as the conditions are not right 
for model class exercises, and there is no suitable time for repro- 
ducing the teaching. But the instruction may be made clear, 
forcible, and sound. Opportunity is given for questioning and 
suggestion: and if teachers attend the institute with seriousness 
of purpose, help and stimulus invariably follows. 

During the present year, about thirty single-day institutes will 
be held in New Hampshire. An attempt will be made to reach 


larger towns, and to aid the greatest 


the smaller as well as the 
possible number of teachers. Without going into the reasons for 
the change of plan, it is sufficient to say that school officers and 
teachers generally express approval by word and by increased 
attendance. 

Supplementing this work, the Summer Institute of two weeks at 
Plymouth gives opportunity for systematic instruction on a broader 
basis. Plans are making for enlarging the scope of this institute, 
and for affording ampler facilities for better work than before. 

The enthusiasm and diligence of those in attendance last 
year were highly gratifying. A large gathering is expected for 
next August, and before completing plans for the summer, teach- 
ers will do well to await the programme of the Second Annual 
Summer Institute. 


FOR SCHOOL BOARDS. 


SHALL THE TREASURER OF A DISTRICT BE OR NOT BE A MEMBER 
OF THE SCHOOL BOARD? 


This is a question that is constantly coming up, and one that 
| , § 


the law is not explicit about. At the same time, it is being now 
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generally interpreted to mean that the treasurer shall not be a 
member of a school board of three. In a board of education 
consisting of more than three members, generally six, and some- 
times nine, “the treasurer may without any impropriety be one of 
their own number.” That it is illegal, however, to elect a treas- 


urer from the school board, will have to be decided by the court. 
CAN A MEMBER OF THE SCHOOL BOARD TEACH IN HIS OWN TOWN? 


There seems to be no question as to the illegality of such an 
action. The courts have decided that “the school board are the 
trustees of the district, and as such hold its funds and cannot hire 
themselves to teach, or otherwise contract with themselves.” 
Nevertheless, it is true that in some instances the towns have 
requested a member to teach, and of course, under such circum- 
stances, no action would be taken. At the same time, should any 
one person in the district object, the judicial interpretation of sec- 
tion 2, chapter 2, of the Public Statutes, would prevent a member 
of the school board from holding the position of teacher hired by 
said board. 


THE Strate oF New HaAmPsuHiIRe. 





OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Coxcorp, March 25, 1894. 


We here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain. 


—Abraham Lincoln, 


Zo the School Officers and Teachers of Nex Hampshire, Greeting: 


Imposed upon us, as a duty and a privilege, is the training up of loyal 


and patriotic American citizens. To aid in this high purpose, it is well 
for us, upon peculiarly fit occasions, to impress upon the youth in our 
charge lessons of fidelity and love of country. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, I would urgently recommend the general 
celebration of MEMORIAL Day in our schools by appropriate exercises. 
Let the public schools of our state unite with all patriotic bodies of men 
and women in honoring and cherishing the memory of those who gave 


their, lives that the nation might live. May these children learn the 
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! worth of the Union. May they learn, especially, from the lips of their 
country’s defenders, how great was the cost in life and sacrifice to preserve 
these United States a nation. 

May courage, honor, patriotism, and all virtues be abundant among us! 

FRED GOWING, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
PATRIOTISM IN OUR SCHOOLS.—WAYS AND MEANS. 
BY MISS MABEL HILL, ST. MARY'S SCHOOL, CONCORD. 

If it be true, as is stated by the best authorities, that the free 
common-school system of this country be the greatest single power 
in the process which is producing a new American race; if, by 
means of a good common English education, the children of all 
nationalities are being united into one people, then no part of the 
world’s history should be taught with greater interest or more 
profound study than that of our own government, the history of 
the United States. There should be infused into the hearts and 
minds of our boys and girls a noble patriotism, a love of country 
that shall speak for itself in better citizenship and by more intel- 

: ligent political economy. 

And to gain this result,—to teach the child to love and to be 

loyal to “the stars and stripes,’—he must be taught from the 
: beginning the value of our privileges and the glory of our institu- 
tions. Indeed, he must be taught the spirit as well as the letter 





of our consistent policy of liberty, union, and conciliation. He 
must be made to see for himself the magnificent results that have 
been effected by a government which has always held in mind the 
one underlying fact that “all men are born equal.” 

And with such a knowledge, with such a love of country made 
part of the child’s very self, the future will not hold the scoffing 
student who, although he has mastered the most salient points of 
ancient and mediaval histories, yet has no knowledge of this 
republic, but turns aside with scorn from the records of our own 
land, our own speech, and our own people. But scorn is the out- 


come of an imperfect judgment oftentimes; and such a student is 
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not only narrow-minded, but he deserves to be “the man without 
a country.” 

And the keenly alive teacher must above all things feel, and 
make the pupil feel, that to-day’s events make yesterday’s history. 
The events that are occurring this very hour, and their impor- 
tance, ought to be so explained in the school-room that no charac- 
ter shall be formed which shall be able to cope with the demands 
of our progressive government when the pupil meets them later in 
his career. 

If, moreover, as we are being told constantly, it be part of the 
business of our schools to make good citizens; if the public 
school exist for the purpose of laying a foundation of civic knowl- 
edge that the coming manhood may be useful in society; if the 
very history of the future depends upon the character (of which I 
have just spoken) which is being formed to-day by our system of 
education, what great and emphatic need there is that each man 
and woman who attempts to teach the history of this nineteenth 
century should be an intelligent and high-minded enthusiast, one 
who feels it a privilege as well as a duty to urge forward a patriot- 
ism that can only be born of a thorough understanding of the 
facts and duties of our civil life! 

The methods of investigation and the systems followed in most 
of our schools have been so clearly discussed that to suggest any 
plan for teaching United States history seems uncalled for; but I 
will suggest outside means which have proved successful in my 
own class-room and which have a tendency to further the interest, 
and, therefore, the enthusiasm, of the pupil : 

I. Talk, discuss, debate in the recitation, allowing much inci- 
dent and anecdote to be used by the children, provided it is the 
product of their own research. And in connection with present 
history, teach the pupil to read the daily newspaper, freely and 
intelligently talking of such matters as will enlighten the class 
regarding the issues of the hour. 

II. Let there be an invigorating atmosphere of hero worship, if 
only for the sake of introducing the great personalities that mark, 
yes, make, the epochs in our country’s story. 

III. Permit the pupil’s own inclination to lead you in deciding 
what line of research his outside reading shall take. 
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IV. Request the pupils to make out contempoianeous charts, 
also sets of important questions, which may be exchanged in the 
class, to be answered. 

V. Oftentimes play the game of “ twenty questions,” or, if the 
class be large enough, make it “chumps.” ‘The quick thinking 
and quick questioning sharpen the mind, and the game proves a 
success from the first, varying the monotony of the daily routine, 
as well as being a most excellent means of looking into the details 
of a review. 

VI. Let each pupil be committing to memory some of the stir- 
ring poems that refer to our past history. As the class progresses, 
these verses may be recited in the recitation, and the patriotic 
spirit of the poet will arouse a like feeling in the youthful orator. 

Vil. Start the making of linen scrap-books in the school-room. 
It is a simple matter to collect old pictorial papers and magazines, 
out of which may be cut the pictures of famous buildings, noted 
processions, and great men. ‘These soon become familiar sights 
and faces to the children who handle them constantly. 

VIII. An afternoon, or evening possibly, of historical tableaux 
gives a most delightful break into the teacher’s work. 

IX. One of the pleasantest features of my own class-work has 
been wrought by inviting a state hero or town veteran to visit the 
recitation and talk “war days.” ‘The pupils have not only listened 
with wide-opened eyes to the story of a battle, but they have plied 
the narrator with questions about the many technicalities of war- 
fare and his life off duty. 

X. And I have enjoyed yet another means in my Civil War 
class work that has a peculiar charm to me,—singing the beau- 
tiful old war songs, the ballads that rang out before the evening 
camp-fires, or swelled upon the wind, as “they rallied from the 
hillsides,” or “gathered from the plain, shouting the battle-cry of 


freed ym.” 


BY THE WAY. 


One of a teacher’s best helps is a patient love, not only of 


children, but of each particular child. 


Brightness is an original gift; patient plodding is a virtue. 
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Give some of your approving smiles and encouragement to the dull 


but faithful “ plodder.” 


Your duty is not to fashion all your pupils in one mould, but to 


train them so that each one may become the best that he is 


capable of becoming in his own best way. 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED 


G. BLAISDELL. 


Henniker, from the time of its settlkement to the present, has 


been 


famous for its musicians. 





CHRISTOPHER C. GIBSON. 


Several have gone forth from 
there and attained high rank. 
Christopher Columbus Gibson 
is probably the one possessing 
the widest reputation, and is 
conceded to be one of the 
best violinists in this country. 
When ten years old his father 
sent him to Boston and placed 
him under the instruction of 
Ostinelli, considered at that 
time the greatest performer 
upon the violin in America. 
He afterwards took lessons of 
Metz in Lowell. When thir- 
teen his father died, leaving 
the cares of the family upon 
his hands, and many hours 
were taken from his sleep to 
practise on his violin. Mr. 
Gibson was much esteemed 


by Ole Bull, and enjoyed his 


friendship until the death of that wizard of the violin. He walked 


from 


Henniker to 


America, and was invited by him to spend a season with him at 


Boston to hear Ole Bull on his first visit to 
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his home in Norway, but on account of having a life-long sick 
sister to care for, Mr. Gibson was unable to accept his kind invi- 
tation. Mr. Gibson made his first professional appearance in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, in 1853, and his reception was an ova- 
tion. He afterwards gave concerts in New York, Albany, Wash- 
ington, and other large cities, being received everywhere with en- 
thusiasm. From Col. L. W. Cogswell’s History of Henniker we 


quote the following : 


At the World’s Peace Jubilee in Boston, in 1872, Mr. Gibson was the 
only first violinist from this state. At the close of the first week the 
orchestra was reduced in numbers, only the best performers being retained. 
Mr. Gibson was kept through the entire session. Many compliments 
were bestowed upon him by the master musicians of Europe. The people 
of Henniker always look forward to a concert given by Mr. Gibson, and 
it is needless to say that they get the full worth of their money. The 
most of his time now he devotes to teaching, and he has many pupils in 
the front rank. 


After a rest of five years Keene again puts itself on record by 
her thirty-second annual musical festival. The meetings of the 
association previous to this last were not financially successful, 
but even with the depressed condition of the country the affair 
this year was a great success in every way. The chorus was made 
up of the most excellent material and was without doubt the best 
working chorus to be heard in the state this season. The music 
performed was “The Daughter of Jairus,” by John Stainer, the 
rooth Psalm, by Lachner, “The Sirens,” for female voices, by 
Harry Brooks Day, and miscellaneous works by Eaton Faning, 
Michael Watson, and others. Beedle’s orchestra of Keene 
assisted, and did excellent work. The talent engaged was Mr. 
H. G. Blaisdell, conductor; Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr., soprano; 
Miss Hattie Woodbury Clarke, soprano; Miss Nellie Louise 
Woodbury, alto; Mr. Thos. L. Cushman, tenor; Mr. J. C. Bartlett, 
tenor; Mr. H. Carleton Slack, baritone; Mr. Ivan Morowski, 
basso; Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, pianist. The audiences were 
large and enthusiastic. Great credit is due the chairman of the 
executive committee, Mr. H. E. Lake, also the president, Hon. 
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W. P. Chamberlin, who labored long and earnestly that the results 
in every way might encourage future gatherings. ‘The outcome 


was all the most sanguine dared hope for. 


The first concert by the Rochester Choral Union on Wednesday 
evening, March 28, was a most decided success. The audience 
was large and enthusiastic, demonstrating the fact that the people 
of the young city are interested in the growth of art, and they will 
surely go on record as sustaining the largest—and, in some senses, 
the best—chorus to be found in the state at the present time. 
The chorus numbers nearly two hundred, and it is made up from 
the best people of the city, including lawyers, doctors, and 
merchants, and their wives and families. While Rochester people 
seem to keep pace with the fashionable world they are willing to 
forego the pleasures of an evening at whist or other fashionable 
fads and set aside that one evening a week to the study of the 
art of music. Not one rehearsal has taken place this season that 
has not been fully attended. Again, a very worthy example for 
the consideration of the great number of solo singers throughout 
the state is that the best singers in the city are faithful in attend- 
ance at rehearsals and performance, and no section of the state 
can claim so many excellent voices and able church choir soloists 
as Rochester and vicinity. The members of the chorus at this 


concert were eminently successful in their phrasing, clear and 


distinct enunciation, and perfect intonation. The solo work was 
by home artists, consisting of Mrs. I. E. Pearl, Mrs. Dexter, Mrs. 
Neal, sopranos; Mrs. F. E. Cochran, alto; Mr. Nute, tenor; Mr. 
Nute, basso, and Mr. J. E. McDuffee, pianist. Mr. H. G. Blais- 
dell gave a violin solo. The society are to continue their re- 
hearsals until some time in May, when they will give a grand 


closing concert with, it is expected, orchestral assistance. 


Mrs. W. D. Thompson, wife of one of Concord’s most prosperous 
young merchants, gave a very delightful musicale at their residence 
on Pine street on March 29. Miss Eva Lillian Merrill, contralto, 
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of Laconia, Miss Ada Aspinwall, pianist, of Concord, Mr. Milo 
Benedict, pianist, of Concord, and Mr. H. G. Blaisdell, violinist, 
of Concord, gave a well arranged programme to the edification of 


_ 


the large number of invited guests present. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 
GEORGE WOODWARD 


George Woodward, a native of Sutton and prominent in busi- 
ness and politics in New London, died March 1, aged 50 years. 
He was merchant and postmaster several years, and represented 


the town in the house of representatives in 1893. 
HON, RUFUS S. FROST, 


Hon. Rufus S. Frost was born in Marlborough, July 18, 1826 
and died March 6, in Chicago, while on his way to his home 
in ¢ helse 1, Mass. He began his business career in a Boston dry 
soods commission house at the age of 12 years. In 1866 the firm 
of Rufus S. Frost & Co. was organized, and engaged extensively 
in the manufacture of woollen goods. Mr. Frost was elected 


mayor of Chelsea in 1867 


7, State senator in 1872, member of the 
governor’s council in 1873, and member of congress in 1874. He 
filled many positions of importance in the business world, and the 


benefactions made possible by his large wealth were many. 


HON, EDWIN W. DREW. 


Hon. Edwin W. Drew of Stewartstown, a member of the state 
board of equalization since its organization, died March 1o, aged 
66 years. He had been a member of both branches of the legisla- 


ture, and held several county offices. 


REV. JOSIAH G. DAVIS, D. D. 
Rev. Josiah Gardner Davis, D. D., died at his home in Amherst, 
March 14, aged 79 years. He was pastor of the Congregational 


church in that town for over 30 years, retiring from the active 
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ministry some 15 years ago. He was trustee of Dartmouth college 
for many years. 


FRED W. INGALLS, M. D. 


Fred W. Ingalls, M. D., a native of Canterbury, died in Kings- 
ton, March 14, aged 36 years. He had served as town-clerk for 
several years and represented his town in the legislature. 


BENJAMIN F. FOLSOM. 


Benjamin F. Folsom, a native of Stratham, died at his home in 
that town March 15, aged 69 years. In company with his brothers 
he amassed a fortune in the guano business in Peru, and had re- 


sided on the old homestead of late years. 


COL. JOHN PEAVEY. 


Col. John Peavey was born in Tuftonborough in 1804, and died 
in Battle Creek, Mich., March 26. During sixty years’ residence 
in his native town he was one of the leading men of his county, and 
filled various local offices. He removed to Battle Creek at the 
close of the War of the Rebellion. 


GEN. EXPERIENCE ESTABROOK., 


Experience Estabrook was born in Lebanon in 1813, and died 
in Omaha, Neb., March 26. He was United States attorney at 
Omaha for four years by appointment of President Pierce; in 
1855 he was the only member of the bar in Nebraska. In 1859 


he went to congress but lost his seat by contest. 


EDWIN A. HILL. 


Edwin A. Hill was born in Northwood, and died in Reading, 
Mass., March 28, aged 78 years. During the War of the Rebellion 
he was internal revenue assessor at Quincy, Mass., and later pub- 
lished the Chronic/e at Reading, Mass. He had been engaged in 
manufacturing for the past fifteen years. 
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